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power of endurance and mandatory force, Be- 


HE head and face of this gentleman, as | activit 
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ing well convinced of the truth of his own 
positions, such a man would be steadfast, 
brave, and even aggressive. 


Don Cubi’s characteristics were those 
which belong to the pioneer and martyr. 
He had a good deal of the motive or en- 
during temperament, which gave him pos- 
itiveness and hearty earnestness in that 
which he attempted to do. His thoughts 
were brave, positive, and imperative. He 
had also a full share of the mental tempera- 
ment, which gave him a thoughtful tendency 
and decided intellectual activity. 

His perceptive organs were large enough 
to make him sharp in the acquisition of 
knowledge, and in practical criticism. His 
reflective intellect was amply developed, 
the upper part of the forehead being well- 
rounded, and elevated, and the length of the 
head from the opening of the ear forward 
being ample. 

He had strong Benevolence, which made 
him sympathetical, inclined to render assist- 
ance and make people better and happier. 
He would devise ways and means for the 
aid and comfort of those who were in need. 
He appreciated character and motive, and 
was a quick and accurate judge of disposi- 
tion and talent. 

He had strong faith in the spiritual, and 
though intellectually analytical and inclined 
to be critical, he had a spirit of liberality in 
reference to new ideas, and also. in ‘respect 
to religious subjects. He had reverence for 
whatever is sacred, and rather large Con- 
scientiousness which rendered him upright. 
His Firmness and Self-esteem qualified him 
to take a good rank and make himself an 
independent position. 

Combativeness and Destructiveness seem 
to have been large, hence there was a good 
deal of vim and severity about his disposi- 
tion, when provoked to action. His Language 
was large, qualifying him to express himself 





with freedom and fullness. He was emphat- 
ically a man of power, a thinker and a critic, 
sincere, truthful, sympathetical, and inclined 
to be serviceable to others. He had abun- 
dant ingenuity, and was adapted to mathe- 
matical and mechanical sciences, and also had 
an appreciation of property which enabled 
him to make good provision for himself, and 
to take good care of his financial interests. 


The recent death of this eminent Spanish 
Phrenologist has called forth a pamphlet bi- 
ography from Don Miguel Arano, of Barce- 
lona, also a well-known Spanish educator, 
from which we obtain most of our details 
with regard to our subject’s long and useful 
career. Don Cubi wasa native of Malgrat, 
in the province of Barcelona, and was born 
December 15, 1801. His father was origi- 
nally of Italian family. Attheage of twen- 
ty, young Mariano came to the United States, 
where he readily found employment as an 
instructor of classics in the Spanish, and be- 
came what is known in our seminaries as a 
Spanish professor. He landed at Norfolk, 
Virginia, June 21, 1821, and was for some 
time a resident of Washington, supporting 
himself by giving lessons in his native tongue. 
In the October following he made the ac- 
quaintance of Edward Damphaux, President 
of St. Mary’s @ollege, Baltimore, by whom 
he was offered the Spanish professorship in 
that institution. His first literary publica- 
tion was a contribution to the facilities, 
meagre at that period, for learning Spanish, 
and consisted in a well-arranged and long- 
popular dialogue book, Spanish and English, 
which was very successful. As at that date 
a good grammar of the Spanish language 
was a desideratum, the success of his first 
unambitious venture encouraged him to 
further effort, and his Mueva Gramatica 
Espanola soon became the popular Spanish 
text-book inMaryland seminaries and schools. 
His Castilian grammar, intended for Mexico 
and the South American States, was pub- 
lished in 1824, but did not succeed in puri- 
fying the Spanish spoken in those countries. 
Cubi’s “Spanish Dictionary” completed the 
series, and gave the young professor of the 
Spanish language at St. Mary’s a distin- 
guished reputation. He remained in Balti- 
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more until 1829, when, in February, he em- 
barked for Havana, where he devoted him- 
self to the cause of education, in conjunc- 
tion with Juan Alivella y Sala, and others, 
and was instrumental in establishing Buena 
Vista College, the first collegiate institution 
founded in Cuba, and afterward. styled San 
Fernando College. The publication of the 
Revista Cubana (Cuban Review) was one 
of the results of Professor Cubi’s removal 
to the Cuban metropolis, where he remained 
until 1832, in December of which year he 
visited New Orleans. The next three years 
were devoted to a tour in Mexico, passing 
some months at Tampico, where he was in- 
strumental in founding another institution, 
and became one of its officers. He left 
Tampico for New Orleans in December, 
1835. 

Originally, Professor Cubi seems to have 
had a passion for metaphysics, and he was 
pretty well acquainted with the doctrines of 
the leading schools, the German among 
them, when in 1828, Combe’s well-known 
work on Phrenology fell into his hands, and 
was influential in subverting all his previous 
theories of psychology and converting him 
thoroughly. His first course of lectures on 
what was then a new science, was delivered 
in New Orleans on his return from Tampi- 
co; and from that date he applied himself 
assiduously to the works of Gall, Spurzheim, 
Combe, the Fowlers, and other leaders in 
the new science. He now made the tour of 
the United States as a lecturer, visiting col- 
leges and seminaries, and endeavoring to 
impress upon our educational leaders the 
importance of Phrenology in its bearing on 
their function. True to his instinct, he was 
soon in the field as a writer, and published 
in Spanish an “ Introduction to Phrenology,” 
in October, 1836. 

In 1837, he was called to the professorship 
of modern languages in the University of 
Louisiana. The Phrenological Society of 
Louisiana was the direct result of his efforts, 
and for some years exercised a commanding 
influence in the southwest. In 1840, he rep- 
resented his University at the educational 
congress held in Washington, visited Har- 
vard College, and again made the tour of 





for his science from prison and hospital life. 

His devotion to the science cost him his pro- 
fessorship in 1842, and in June of that year 
he embarked for Spain, where he became 
the great pioneer of the new method in 
psychology. 

The science was, at that date, almost 
wholly unknown and unrepresented in 
Spain, with the exception of the efforts of 
Davila and Alvear Herrera, of Seville, who 
had issued a few tracts. Professor Cubi 
commenced his operations at Barcelona, and 
published there, in 1843, his “ Manual of 
Phrenology,” which was afterward followed 
by his larger work on “Systematic Phrenol- 
ogy.” 

In 1844 he became interested in the mar- 
vels of Mesmerism, of which Alfonso Teste 
was the representative pioneer in Spain, and 
in connection with which he became in- 
volved in ,a controversy with the religious 
authorities—no light matter in Spain—but 
extricated himself without serious difficulty. 
Four years later, he established a periodical, 
devoted to the dissemination of Phrenologi- 
cal doctrines, but having the form of an 
encyclopedia of the arts and sciences, pub- 
lished in numbers. In 1851, he visited Lon- 
don and was present at the Peace Congress, 
then in session, and, being called to a con- 
nection with the Phrenological Museum of 
that city, removed to England. 

He made the tour of Europe as a Phre- 
nological lecturer in 1867, and died Decem- 
ber 5, 1875, at the advanced age of 74. His 
works embrace, in addition to those men- 
tioned, a “‘ Manual of Philosophy,” a “ Treat- 
iseon Esthetic Psychology, Ideology, Logic, 
and Ethics,” “Elements of Phrenology,” 
“Phrenology and its Glories,” a-very elabo- 
rate work containing upward of 1,160 pages, 
a treatise on the “Relations of Phrenology 
to Social Science,” and various dissertations 
on philological questions. 

The work “La Phrenologia y sus Glo- 
rias’’ gave Don Cubi a wide reputation. 
It received the approbation of ecclesias- 
tical authority in lona, a matter to 
be commented upon with surprise when 


the jealousy of the Roman Catholic Church, 
in Spain, with reference to progress in mental 





the United States, making special studies 





science, is considered. 
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CONSIDERATION OF SOME APPARENT INCONSISTENCIES. 


ESSRS. EpITors:— Permit me to 
offer to your readers a few words of 
criticism upon the nomenclature of the 
Phrenological science, and to call their at- 
tention to the effect which it has had upon 
the popular mind, and upon a class of 
more skeptical persons, including many of | 
those who become opposers of the science. | 
I refer to the names given to the “ Organs,” 
which in many cases signify far more than 
is sustained by them, and to the general | 
literature of the science, growing out of 
these figurative terms. The nomenclature 
introduced by Dr. Gall himself did not | 
greatly interfere with his object, which was 
to demonstrate to scientific men that the 
brain is the organ of the mind. His work | 
is secure, but to the further object of estab- 
lishing a system of signs of character, the | 
terms he used are not sufficiently accurate, | 
for experience has proved that many per- | 
sons are misled by them. 
Dr. Spurzheim modified the nomenclature 
in many particulars ; but while the harsh- 


ness of the system was thereby softened, it | 
is possible that the effect may have been 
to delude a greater number of persons into 
the opinion that the names were supposed 


to be literally correct. Phrenologists have 
fallen into the habit of using these terms as 
though this were the case, and some of 
them so persistently as to awaken a suspi- 
cion that they have only learned by rote 
what they have not understood. The con- 
sequence has been that many students of 
Phrenology have been perplexed by not 
finding character to correspond with their 
reading of the developments. Probably few 
have escaped this experience except such 
as have little discrimination of character 
and a credulity so profound that their own 
deductions from theoretic premises have 
been accepted as evidence of character. 

It can not be doubted that many honest 
investigators, having insufficient confidence 
at the outset, and being pressed with other 
subjects, have, from this cause, decided 
against the reliability of the system at this 
early stage, and that they have therefore 





become its opposers. Yet it is worthy of 


remark, that of all those who have per- 
severed long enough to overcome these 
early difficulties, none have failed to remain 
the firm friends of the science; nor is it 
difficult to relieve the student of much of 
his embarrassment and teach him how he 
may find ample evidence of the truth of the 
system. 

All important subjects have difficulties 


_ which none but the resolute overcome ; and 


did it not appear that there is a remediable 
perplexity of an artificial nature in this 
case, this article would not have been writ- 
ten. 

As an illustration of the perplexities of 
beginners, a brief statement of the follow- 
ing cases may serve the purpose. 

A lady having a large head, high and 
narrow between the ears, in which “ Benev- 
olence” was quite large and the “ Selfish 
propensities” —Combativeness, Destructive- 
ness, and Self~esteem—were small, was 
ever ready to receive favors, but when her 
friends were ill or in trouble she would 
leave them at once until their good fortune 


| was restored to them. In contrast to the 


above is the case of a very useful woman 
who has a wide head, with quite large 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, Acquisi- 


tiveness, Secretiveness, Firmness, full Self- 


esteem, and only full Benevolence, who is 
always on hand to help her friends in sick- 
ness and trouble. 

The number of such apparent contradic- 
tions is very great and their nature is un- 
derstood by all competent Phrenologists. 
They arise from the fact that brain denom- 
inated “ Renevolence ” does not sustain the 
full strength of so important a faculty, al- 
though it suggests the emotion and is an 
indispensable element of the faculty, much 
of the work of benevolence being done by 
the so-called “ Sefish faculties.” 

kt is undesirable to change names, even 
for the better, until it is reasonably certain 
that an increase of knowledge will not soon 
demand further changes ; but, in the mean- 
time, it is necessary to define as nearly as 
possible what impulse or trait we may be 
confident of always finding associated with 
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the several divisions of the brain, and not 
until this can be done with a considerable 
degree of completeness will it be possible 
to reason synthetically upon the subject. 
To this work there are difficulties, the 
causes of which lie in the great difficul- 
ty of studying the developments of the 
head severally, so as to learn directly what 
is their primary function, and in our bring- 
ing to the investigation, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, preconceived opinions. Let us 
endeavor to avoid the last of these errors, 
that we may be the better able to over- 
come the first-named difficulty. 

Mental science, as a branch of Meta- 
physics, contemplates mind in the united 
exercise of many faculties, or it endeavors 
to analyze mind into its various faculties, 
without having the power to determine 
what physiological conditions of the system 
are concerned with their exercise. Phren- 
ology, embracing the science and the prac- 
tice, consists, first, of the physiology of the 
brain, and, second, of the physiognomy of 
the head, face, and body ; and the student 
must make himself acquainted with the in- 
strument by which mind is sustained, and 
with the conditions affecting its quality and 
efficiency. 

The anatomical divisions of the hemi- 
spheres of the brain are into cells and 
fibres, the minuteness of which is too great 
to be of any physiognomical expressiveness ; 
surfaces of considerable extent, which have 
been denominated “ Organs,” cover an in- 
finite number of cells and doubtless sustain 
a variety of functions, each separate one of 
which is a mere instinct, which, like a spot 
of color on the canvas, is of little sig- 
nificance, except when viewed in relation 
to other portions which make up the pic- 
ture, and which is capable of taking a part 
in diverse scenes at the control of the 
whole, without any disturbance of har- 
mony. 

As a guide to the investigation of the 
function of the faculties, we should under- 
stand this first proposition: Every faculty 
relates primarily and constantly to self. 

The truthfulness of this statement, as 
applied to the lower faculties, will not be 
doubted. The stomach and its adjuvants 





digest food exclusively for the benefit of the 
system. It is but little more difficult to 
admit that some of the mental faculties 
have an equally exclusive reference to self. 
Alimentiveness knows no other motive but 
its own gratification. Acquisitiveness has 
only a blind desire to acquire, although its 
preference for objects is obtained through 
the aid of other faculties ; but is it equally 
clear that Benevolence has any such regard 
for self? Deluded by the name, many will 
be induced to doubt this ; but is it not rea- 
sonable to suppose that a faculty of the 
mind, having its origin in self-interest, may 
make the possessor most comfortable when 
there is no object of unhappiness within its 
range of perception ? 

Ideality is offended by disgusting objects, 
and it operates in two ways, sometimes: to 
stimulate the executive faculties to improve 
the offending object, and at other times 
to remove the individual from it, It 
would be analogous to this function of 
Ideality were it to appear that the sensi- 
bility of any faculty to pain in others excited 
the necessary effort to relieve, when the 
required powers existed, or induced a move- 
ment of withdrawal when another condition 
of the organization predominated ; and 
what name would be more likely to be 
given to such a faculty than that of “ Be- 
nevolence’”’? In this case the primary im- 
pulse of “ Benevolence”’ refers to self, while 
the resulting effort which combines the har- 
monious activity of many faculties, which 
have been denominated “Selfish,” is con- 
verted into an act of benevolence. 

A second proposition, equal in importance 
to the first, is this: No faculty of man is 
naturally or necessarily injurious to another 
person. 

Dr. Gall named a portion of brain around 
and behind the ears, “ Murder”! The 
locality was afterward divided, and at the 
suggestion of Spurzheim called Destruc- 
tiveness and Combativeness. Had the 
original name been retained, it might have 
been better for the science, for it would 
have been impossible to have believed such 
a name applicable to anything else than 
the abuse of a faculty, while the improved 
names seem to have been frequently taken 
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in their literal significance with little exer- 
cise of judgment. Were it true that man 
possesses a faculty that desires to destroy, 
to kill, or to inflict pain, it could seldom be 
in harmony with his better nature, and a 
wasteful conflict of desires would result. 
Those persons in whom the organ was the 
largest, other conditions being equal, would 
do the most killing or inflict the most pain, 
which is not the case, while it is possible 
for a man witha large development of brain 
between the ears to be one of the kindest 
of men, and for one who is feebly devel- 
oped there, to be very cruel. A case 
illustrative of this fact came to my notice 
a short time before the last war. It was 
that of a gentleman with a very thin head 
in the region of “ Destructiveness” and 
with quite large “ Benevolence.” 

At the close of the examination, he very 
reluctantly yet voluntarily related to me 
what he said he had never told any one be- 
fore. When he was a lad of about twelve 
years of age, a rooster belonging to him 
engaged in a fight with one of his neigh- 
bor’s, and was beaten ; his anger and resent- 
ment were so great that he caught the victor 
and horribly mutilated it, by thrusting a nail 
into its eyes and through the head !* Suffi- 
cient changes in the form of the head prob- 
ably never occur to account for such cruelty. 

It will aid us to reconcile the facts to 
suppose that the function of the organ is 
the instinct or sense for the appreciation of 
pain and of the conditions which produce 
it, in which case it will become a power to 
injure when prompted to do so by other 
faculties, a regulator of the degree of 
severity to be inflicted, and an aid to gentle- 
ness when so directed. 

The classification of the organs into 
groups, of which one is called “ Moral” and 
another “ Selfish,” is therefore likely to 
mislead, since all the organs are in an im- 
portant sense selfish, while none of them 
are necessarily offensively so, nor do they 
tend to become so, except in some form of 
self-defence, either real or imagined, or 
under the perversion of passion or insanity. 
~ ® Would it not have been more to the point had the 


subject given some account of his conduct and feeling 
with regard to Destructiveness in adult maturity ?—Ep, 





If this is the correct theory of the in- 
stinctive action of the faculties, in what 
does the moral distinction between men 
consist? The faculties begin with self and 
relate to outside existences and influences, 
and the elevation of the being is in propor- 
tion to the number and importance of the 
external objects to which it is related and 
to the power of its adaptation to the 
greater number of the nobler objects. 

Thus it appears that there must be an 
important inherent difference between those 
persons who seek inferior objects and those 
who are attracted to the good and the 
noble. 

A man with a broad low-head, in which 
the so-called selfish propensities predomi- 
nate, if he have also a good constitution, 
will have great power for the practical and 
plodding duties of self-preservation, and 
perhaps energy of this kind to spare for his 
needy neighbor, with no aversion to char- 
acteristics that are high and noble, but, in- 
deed, a faint desire for them. He may be 
a truly good man and an inoffensive neigh- 
bor, though moving in an humble sphere. 
Were it true that the natural desire of one 
of his strongest faculties was to destroy, 
this could not be. On the other hand, a 
man with large moral organs—Benevolence, 
Conscientiousngss, Veneration, etc. — but 
with weak selfish propensities, must be 
most unselfish and noble were these names 
strictly diagnostic, yet he is a very poor ob- 
server who has not found many exceptions. 
Are we not, then, compelled to infer that 
brain on the superior part of the head as 
really contributes to some of the individual’s 
own wants as brain elsewhere, and that it 
is equally liable to abuse? If so, we shall 
not expect the form of brain alone to make 
a man more unselfish than others. 

Every man will be good who is in his 
right place and who has the most exercise 
of the right kind for his strongest faculties. 
He will then appear to the best advantage, 
do the most good, the least harm, and 
enjoy himself most. Were a thin, high- 
headed man, with feeble muscles, placed in 
the company of men of the opposite build, 
and in a sphere which required labor of a 
heavy, plodding character, he would be- 
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come the least respectable of the number, 
and perhaps turn traitor to the others, but 
in a sphere where thought and imagination 
are required he would excel. 

In society, we find men who have a de- 
gree of choice of positions, drifting, often 
by very circuitous ways, toward the occu- 
pations in which they can find exercise for 
their most active faculties. A well-devel- 
oped man, in his right place, is equally well 
related to all his surroundings—by the ex- 
ecutive faculties, to the battles of life; by 
his social faculties, to society; by the re- 
flective, imaginative, and moral faculties, to 
all that is around and above him—and thus 
is his character balanced. 

There is a self-interest in the preference 


for a clear conscience with an empty pocket 
over wealth obtained dishonestly. What is 
called self-sacrifice is a choice between the 
gratification of some of the lower propensi- 
ties or animal wants and the higher facul- 
ties of man’s nature, decided in favor of 
the latter, for self-interest is as really in- 
volved in the gratification of the moral 
faculties as in the indulgence of the pro- 
pensities, 

These suggestions are offered with the 
hope of stimulating attention to the more 
accurate discovery of the instinctive impulse 
of the separate mental faculties, and they 
are based upon an interpretation of a great 
number of observations. 

JOHN L. CAPEN, 








THE CHIN, ANS WHAT IT SIGNIFIES. 
PART IL 


AVING considered the chin in regard 
to its size, we come now to consider 
some of its peculiarities of contour. And 
taking our first division, the broad chin, 
we find it may be furthur sub-divided into 


The Square Chin ; 
The Round-cornered Chin; and 
The Round Chin. 


The contours of the square chin are 
formed almost entirely of straight lines: 
thus (fig. 6). It properly belongs to the 
square, angular face. Now, we all under- 
stand and appreciate the hard, unyielding 
character of straight lines, that they go di- 
rectly from one point to another, refusing 
to accommodate themselves to the needs 
or requirements of aught that might turn 
them out of their course—unbending and 
inflexible, in short, and emblematical of 
directness and coercive force. The charac- 
ter that is embodied in a contour made up 
of such lines as these is unmistakable: it is 
hard, inflexible, uncompromising. The pos- 


| qualities are indicated which tend to mod- 
| ify the character of the straight lines, and 

give them a somewhat different meaning. 
| There is also a broad, square chin which 
| accompanies a more rounded contour of 
| the other features- | thus seeming to contra- 
| dict them all by its own configuration—and 





| 
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sessor of the regular square chin will be | Fic. 10.—Lorp STANtey. 

found to be, in more ways than one, a hard | thus is produced a more amiable modifica- 
customer; and. this, whether the chin be tion of the preceding type; though where 
broad or narrow in comparison with other | the features rather contradict each other 
chins, provided it be broad in relation to | than blend their several characteristics, as 
the other features of the same face. In the | in this case, similar contradictions may be 


relatively narrow square chin, however, other looked for in the character. 
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The reverse of the foregoing is the round 
chin, made up, where it is broad, of sweep- 
ing curves (fig. 10). Curved lines are as 
yielding and accommodating as they are 
graceful ; and we naturally look for the in- 
dication of the same characteristics in feat- 
ures whose contours are expressed by such 
lines. Nor do we look in vain: geometry 
and physiognomy are in perfect accord on 
this point. However much of force and de- 
termination may reside in the broad, round 
chin, it will be usually, if not always, found 
to be tempered by benevolence, and a due 
regard for other considerations besides the 
attainment of its own purposes; or, perhaps, 
we might say that its purposes themselves 
will be likely to be of a benevolent charac- 
ter. People with large, round chins will be 





Here we have a union of straight and curved 
lines, with their accompanying character- 
istics nicely blended and harmonized. Such 
a chin will most admirably combine firm- 
ness and benevolence—firmness in all im- 
portant matters wherein firmness is desir- 
able, and benevolence in little things in 
which benevolence most shines, It is your 
weak-minded tyrant who is ever enforcing 
his will in trifling, unimportant matters. It 
is, therefore, with good reason that we 
speak of a benevolent chin; for there is an 
intimate relation between benevolence — 
which is simply good-will—and the will- 
faculty which has its physiognomical sign 
in the chin. 

Besides the foregoing varieties of contour, 
which, as we have seen, pertain, in a modi- 





Fic. 11.—PROMINENT. 


found to be easy and indulgent, especially 
in small matters, though not unfrequently 
so in great ones also. In fact, in this type 
of chin, force and benevolence seem mutu- 
ally to control and counteract one another. 
Parents with such chins would be apt to 
indulge their children more than was good 
for them; for this chin is especially suscep- 
tible to the claims of kindred. Similar char- 
acteristics, in a modified form, pertain also 
to the small, or somewhat narrow, round 
chin (see fig. 9, Joseph C. Neal) ; where the 
chin is very narrow, it is no longer round, 
but pointed or sharp. 

A good modification or blending of these 
two is found in the middle type of our pres- 
ent classification—the round-cornered chin. 





Fic. 12.—R&TREATING. 


fied form, to narrow as well as broad chins, 
there is a third, which is peculiar to the 
former, viz., the pointed chin, of which, as 
it has already been considered in connection 
with the type to which it is limited, we will 
defer any further analysis until we come to 
consider its more minute and detailed pecul- 
iarities. 

Viewing our subject now in Jrofile, a 
third general classification at once presents 
itself to us, viz., the 


PROMINENT AND RETREATING 


chins. Prominence courts observation and 
its attendant perils, as retirement shuns 
both. The protrusion of the chin, as with 
all agents of offensive warfare, means ob- 
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jectivity, activity, aggression. The retreat- 
ing chin would denote the reverse of this— 
passivity or receptivity, inactivity, defence. 
Protruding objects dispute your path or 
assail your position, like the lance or spear 
which presents its point to you to stop your 
progress, repel your advance or drive you 
back, Retreating objects, on the contrary, 
make way for you, or at least oppose no 
serious resistance (figs. 11 and 12). 

So the forward chin gives us those actzve 
qualities of hope, desire, and anticipation ; 
while the backward chin evidences those 
more passive qualities of fear, apprehension, 
and despondency. The one acés from its 
powers upon outward things; the other, 
retiring into itself, is acted upon by the 
world without. The one deals more in 
expression, the other in zmpressions. The 
retreating chin, like the weapon reversed, 
permits approach—proffers no untoward act 
of hostility. It defends by doggedly retiring 
from the subject at issue ; or, if hard pressed 
and brought to bay, plunges into obscure 
thickets of sophistry or casuistry; excuses 
and tergivisations; if the chin be broad— 


with great persistency and resolution; if 
narrow—like the timid hare, from covert to 
covert, but with great agility and alertness. 


THE PROMINENT CHIN, 


As the result of these observations, we 
conclude that an individual with a very 


prominent chin will be ardent, enthusiastic; | 
and hopeful, sometimes even to excess—pre- | 
ferring to look on the bright side of things, | 


confident of success, always anticipating 
some great thing to come, and rising, like 
Antzus, from one defeat after another, with 
renewed hope, courage, and determination, 
And, as a consequence of such an organi- 
zation, he will be eager to take an active, 
personal part in everything in which he is 
interested, and always ready to throw him- 
‘self into the breach. 

The large prominent chin is the Joszteve 
chin—a sure indication of the strong, posi- 
tive character whose activities flow outward 
upon surrounding objects, and which is cer- 
tain to leave its unmistakable impress upon 
all with whom it comes in contact. This 
is the chin far excellence of the able general, 





the great warrior, and is a marked feature 
in the faces of Czsar, Wellington, and 
men of that stamp, renowned for military 
genius and for success in military endeav- 
ors (fig. 13). 

THE RETREATING CHIN, 


on the contrary, indicates a character more 
or less cold, unimpassioned, apathetic, in- 
different to all such things as do not affect 
it immediately and personally; undemon- 
strative, not easily aroused to enthusiasm, 
and then only to that vaporous kind which 
expends itself in words, and rarely or never 
ultimates in act or effort. Such characters 
have little or no confidence in their own abili- 


Fic. 13.—MENSCHIKOFF—A LEADER. 


ties and powers, are cautious, retiring, and 
despondent. These are the people who are 
constantly saying, “I can’t,” and “It is im 
possible ;” while with the typical represen- 
tative of the first class, the word impossible 
finds no place in their dictionary. 

This is never the aggressive chin; but 
ever fearful and apprehensive of danger, is 
always ready to act on the defensive, often- 
times when no attack is really made or 
meditated. If narrow, as well as retreating, 
it will seek safety in all cases by flight, and 
when brought to bay, can offer but feeble 
resistance ; if broad and retreating, it stands 
squarely on the defensive, and is constantly 
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on the look-out for real or fancied affronts 
—in other words, it is “touchy ” (fig. 14). 

This is the negative or passive chin. It 
is easily acted upon by stronger wills, but 
has no compelling power of its own. It 
receives impressions from, but does not 
produce them upon, the age in which it 
lives. 

This type of chin is sometimes, though 
not often, found in men who have attained 
some eminence in statesmanship, or even 
in military affairs ; but such men will usually 
be found to be more remarkable for cau- 
tiousness, astuteness, deliberation, and pains- 
taking discharge of the duties of their office, 
than for boldness, originality, or comprehen- 
siveness. Many, indeed, without the sup- 
port of powerful friends could not sustain 
themselves at all; and others are indebted 
to favorable and favoring combinations of 
circumstances, rather than to their own 


Fic. 14.—APATHETIC. 


energies for their success. Where this con- 
figuration is seen in a military man of any 
note, it indicates the wary tactician, rather 
than the bold and warlike soldier (fig. 12). 
A man of this character will be more power- 
ful in the camp than on the field, where the 
promptness and decision that spring from 
confidence and determination are most es- 
sential. He can better devise plans for 
others to execute. General Wolfe furnishes 
a marked instance of this type, nor do we 
think, if the portraits of him that have come 
down to us are correct in their delineations, 
he would be found to belie its strongly- 
marked characteristics. The great conquer- 
ors of ancient and modern times, however, 
had full, if not large, prominent chins, in 
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all cases where they fought their own bat- 
tles and gained their own victories. 

A better type than either, perhaps, is 
formed by a combination of both the pre- 
ceding—or rather, since it is impossible to 
combine two opposites, one of which de- 
stroys or obliterates the other—by a me- 
dium drawn between the two; wherein the 
chin, neither too prominent nor too retreat- 
ing, but forming very nearly a perpendicular 
line, expresses steady self-reliance, and which 
is very well exemplified in the chin of Wash- 
ington. 

But, although this type is better than 
either of the foregoing carried to excess— 
certainly vastly preferable to the second— 
it is not, after all, the highest ; for the chin, 
like the nose, is essentially a prominent feat- 
ure in its most perfect development; and 
within suitable limits, the more strongly- 
marked and prominent, the better. 

Looking at the chin, either from a front 
or side view, we find it is capable of being 
once more distinguished by two general 
classes, 

THE LONG AND THE SHORT CHIN. 

The length of the chin, properly speak- 
ing, is its perpendicular measurement, when 
the head is held in its normal position— 


| that is, with the eyes directed forward ; and 


this measurement will be found to be a dis- 
tinctive feature, quite independent of breadth 
or protuberance. The dimensions of the 
chin in this direction indicate the power 
and endurance, or the force and intensity 
with which the qualities denoted by its other 
developments are likely to manifest them- 
selves, but is also indicative of the qualities 
of restraint and self-control, which serve to 
hold all the others in check. The long chin 
indicates more of this compelling and re- 
straining force, and the short chin less, 
until we come to the extremes of no chin 
and no power, and all chin and all force, 
alluded to above. 

The foregoing general types are capable 
of combinations and modifications almost 
without number, in varying forms of beauty 
or ugliness, strength or weakness. Here 
we see a long, broad, and prominent chin, 
whose every line is a massive sweep that 
tells unmistakably of great and compre- 
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hensive energies, and of deep, strong, en- 
during affections; there we have a short, 
narrow, retreating chin, revealing only too 
plainly its owner’s lack of energy and almost 
total dearth of affection, So, we may have 
the long and narrow, and the short and 
broad, the narrow, but prominent, and the 
broad, but retreating chin, each of which 
tells its own story with a distinctness and 
certainty that leaves no ground for misap- 
prehension (fig. 15). 
REGULAR AND IRREGULAR. 

Some chins, but principally those of the 

positive order are marked by regularity of 


retreating, rather than very prominent; but 
whatever their formation, the lines which 
compose them are undecided in their char- 
acter—broken, irregular, and incomplete. 
Unstable as water, these are treacherous 
chins, and of such beware, for in love or 
war they will be found to be alike unfaith- 
ful, inconstant, and unreliable, 

We come now to consider the why and 
the wherefore of these modifications, by in- 
vestigating more particularly the represen- 
tative physiognomical part which has been 
given the chin to sustain among the other 
| features, 





Fic. 15.—Eart oF BEACONSFIELD. 


contour, whatever may be their form ; that | 
Is to say, the lines that go to compose this 


It is well known to every one who has even 


a smattering of Phrenology, that in the lower 


contour and give it its definitive shape, are | part, which is also the back part, of the brain, 
clear-cut and decided in their character, be- | the basement, so to speak, of the cranial edi- 
ing what might be called perfect, whole or | fice—the temple of the mind—are lodged the 
complete lines, whether curved or straight. | organs of those affections, desires, and im- 
But there are others, on the contrary, which | pulses which are the most powerful springs 
are as noticeable for irregularity of contour, and incentives to action that are known. 
even when their shape, as a whole, would, Here is situated the furnace that supplies the 
but for this irregularity, be considered good. | incentive heat, the engine that generates the 
Such chins may be either broad or narrow, | motive power, the mighty driving-wheel that 
but are seldom or never very broad, and | sets in motion all the many and complicated 


are usually short rather than long—slightly | parts of the wonderful human machine, and 
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keeps them running till the end. And as 
the chin and mouth form the lowest part, 
the basement, so to speak, of the counte- 
nance, it is most appropriate that they should 
be the facial representatives of these very 
qualities and forces which, hidden away in 
the brain as potencies, are brought forth to 
view in the countenance as activities. 

This two-fold representation of qualities, 
in the head and face, seems to run through 
the whole mental organization of man ; and 
these double signs will be found to corre- 
spond in the relative position which they oc- 
cupy in their respective stations. While the 
phrenological organ of a quality denotes its 
latent power or potency, the corresponding 
facial sign indicates in the main its voluntary 
power or activity. 


LOVE IN THE CHIN, 

For that mighty power that makes the 
world go round, and sometimes, in its erratic 
manifestations, threatens to turn it upside 
down—Love has his abiding place in the 
chin. What, in the chin? We supposed 
that Love dwelt in, as well as looked through, 
the eyes, his avowed interpreters: that 
Cupid had set his bow upon, as well as lent 
his persuasive eloquence to, the lips; but by 
what signs and tokens shall we find him in 
the chin? By the most enduring of all; for 
this is his permanent abode. Love may 
beam as a momentary inspiration from the 
eyes—may glow for a time with passionate 
ardor upon the lips; but if the chin draw 
back and refuse to ratify the fervent avowals 
of lips and eyes, such love is but a transient 
thing, a fire that will soon burn itself out, or 
flicker on for a while by fitful starts, till it is 
smothered in its own ashes. But if the chin 
confirms the story that the lips and eyes have 
been telling, and by its size and contour 
shows that Love is not only a transient or 
occasional visitor, but a permanent resident 
(potentially till its object is found, and then 
actively), this love is seen to be an integral 
part of the character itself—an ever present 
motive and power. 

This is why the chin is, of all features, the 
one to marry. We hear sometimes of lovers 
becoming enamored of, and marrying the 
eyes, the lips, the forehead (which women 
often marry), even the ear and the neck, or, 





vanity of vanities! the hair or the mous- 
tache! But if lovers are willing to stake 
their happiness upon any one feature alone, 
let them take our advice, and marry the 
Chin ; for in this, at least, if they under- 
stand its meaning never so little, they can 
not be deceived. The eyes may feign and 
the lips may dissemble ; but the chin has no 
language but the truth, and can seem none 
other than it is. 

The signs of love in the chin are to be 
looked for along the line of its anterior pro- 
jection—as in the head it is denoted by the 
posterior fullness backward, and in front, 
along the line of its breadth, by which it is 
also marked in the back head. The first 
measurement indicates its activity and inten- 
sity, and the second its strength and cndur- 


Fic. 16.-- Lovine. 


ance. Thus we see at once that we are not to 
look for ardent affection in a retreating chin, 
nor for devoted, untiring faithfulness in a nar- 
row one. Stability and endurance being de- 
noted by and proportionate to breadth, we 
find that the broad, prominent chin will love 
most, and longest (fig. 16). 

On the other hand, the narrow or pointed 
chin, whose prominence though delicate is 
marked, indicates that quality of congenial- 
ity which concentrates its affections upon the 
one best suited to it, and from whom it can 
not transfer them at will. It loves with all 
its strength, one and but one; while the 
broader chin, impelled by its strong neces- 
sity of loving, can admit a wider range ol 
objects to its affections, which are capable 
of being transferred from one to another. 
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Especially is this so of the moderately 
broad and rounded chin, 

The various forms in which love manifests 
itself in the chin, as in congenial, ardent or 
violent love, and desire to love or to be loved, 
are located and fully described in the chapter 
on the Chin, on page 151 of “ New Physiog- 
nomy,” which it is unnecessary for us to re- 
produce here, 

In taking leave, then, of this part of our 
subject, we would once more urge upon you, 
men, who wish for a tender, loving, and de- 
voted wife, to marry her whose full and fair 
round chin denotes her warm, affectional 
nature. And you, girls, if you want a hus- 
band whose affectionate regard and loving 
courtesy will outlive his courting days, marry 
no man who comes not well recommended 
with a good chin. But if he has little or no 
chin, or worse still, one of those irregular 
chins of which we have spoken above, turn 
a deaf ear to his protestations of love, how- 
ever-ardent they may be, unless you are wil- 
ling in return for a brief honeymoon, so brief 
that it is scarce begun ere it is ended, to en- 
dure the miseries of coldness, indifference, 


and neglect on the one hand, or of caprice 
and unfaithfulness on the other. 

We will take occasion, also, to offer a word 
of encouragement to despondent lovers, 
whose ladyloves turn a deaf ear to their 


sighs. If the obdurate fair one is possessed 
of a full and loving chin, take heart ; for un- 
less her affections are irrevocally enlisted in 
another quarter, her indifference is for the 
most part assumed—perhaps to incite you to 
more devoted efforts to win her favor, which 
she will not give unsought, and if you press 
your suit like a man, the success you deserve 
will be yours. But if, on the contrary, she has 
a very narrow or retreating chin, and shows 
herself indifferent to you, you may as well 
abandon the field at once: her coldness is 
but the expression of her real feeling toward 
you, which it would be hopeless to try to 
alter. For where there is no spark, a flame 
can not be kindled. 
WILL IN THE CHIN. 

We have seen above that large chins usu- 
ally accompany a positive and determined 
character ; so we are not surprised to learn 
that will is another of the faculties indicated 





in the chin, It is expressed by the length 
of the chin downward. Where the chin is 
long, and the jaw-bone strongly curved or 
arched, look for a resolute, indomitable, per- 
severing character that bends everything to 
its own purposes, Out of such stuff heroes 
are made. While love in the chin is the 
driving power, will is the restraining and 
compelling power. 

But in ascribing so much to the chin, do 
we not rob the nose of some of its accredited 
importance? Have not many of the quali- 
ties been attributed to this feature that are 
now claimed by the chin? The truth is, the 
chin and the nose divide the honors between 
them, The nose being on the plane of Com- 
bativeness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, 
and Acquisitiveness, becomes naturally the 
facial representative of these qualities and 
others, resulting from them or their combi- 
nations. Thus the nose is ably fitted to be 
the leader—to act the part of a general in 
life’s battle ; but the leader requires foliow- 
ers—the general must have soldiers, and able 
ones, at his command to sustain him ; so if 
beneath the strongly-marked energetic nose 
there is a no less strongly-marked and ener- 
getic chin, to follow up every advantage and 
keep it, victory is certain if not easy.. Other- 
wise, many a brilliantly-won advantage may 
be lost for want of sufficient power and solid 
force to hold it. 

There are some chins which are long in 
front, but from which the jaw-bone slopes 
directly up to the ear, in almost a straight 
line, giving an aspect of weakness to the 
profile. Such persons will be found to be 
greatly lacking in enterprise, energy, or de- 
cision of character; but to counterbalance 
this, they are often extremely obstinate, or 
what is called “pig-headed.” The will, in 
their case, is transformed into a very decided 
won't. A straight line might be drawn 
through some of these profiles, one end of 
which should abut in the organ of firmness, 
and the other in the lengthened extremity 
of the chin, and in the direction of this line 
lies all their strength. 


LANGUAGE OF THE CHIN, 


‘The desires and affections indicated by the 
chin, usually have the eyes and lips for their 
interpreters ; nevertheless, the chin has a 
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distinctive, though necessarily limited, lan- 
guage of its own, in which position and 
movement take the place of sound or glance. 
The natural position of the prominent chin, 
the one which it oftenest assumes, is raised 
and thrown slightly forward, as if in antic- 
ipation ; while the retreating chin is as often 
drawn backward and downward, so as to rest 
against the neck. Complacency, approba- 
tiveness, the desire to win or possess the 
regard and affection of others, incline the 
chin slightly backward, and more or less to 
one side—the first less, and latter considera- 
bly so—which is also the attitude oftenest 
assumed in affectionate remonstrance, coax- 
ing or pleading. Dismay or disapprobation, 
and especially a union of both, as is well 
known, lengthen the whole countenance, 
draw the chin down to its lowest extent, 
and give it an appearance of unusual length. 
Determination, sternness, or resolution sets 
the chin perpendicularly and carries it so. 

These various positions become more 
marked and decided when they take the 
form of frequently-recurring movements, as 
is often the case in the course of conversa- 
tion, or when otherwise moved and excited. 
Besides the foregoing, there are other more 
circumscribed, but none the less expressive 
movements of the chin, as the trembling or 
quivering of grief or compassionate sympa- 
thy, its elevation in scorn or contempt, etc. 
The ordinary motions of the chin in talking 
are also interesting to observe. Some peo- 
ple scarcely move the chin at all in speaking, 
while in others, its motions constitute an 
important part of the general movement and 
expression of the countenance. So marked, 
indeed, are these motions in most people, 
and so inseparable from the action of talk- 
ing, that they have given rise to the slang 
term, “chin music,” as applied to the latter. 

CUI BONO? 

Having considered the chin in its several 
varieties, next comes the question, ‘“ What 
are we to do with it?” We have already 
said that the chin seems to be the feature 
for the formation and consequent character 
of which we are least responsible, and which 
it is most difficult to change; and this be- 
cause, being situated on the plane of that 
basis or ground-work of impulse, affection 





and energy, on which, and by means of which 
we are to rear the superstructure of our fu- 
ture character, it comes to us from the very 
first, as it were, already-made, and before 
we have arrived at the age to enable us to 
decide how we should like to have it. Still, 
there is nothing, even in the very foundation 
of our characters, as we inherit them from 
our progenitors, which is so irrevocably fixed 
as to be beyond our power, by persistent ef- 
fort, to modify if not altogether to change ; 
and Phrenology, or Physiognomy, has done 
but half its work when it has shown us our 
defects ; it must also, to complete and per- 
fect its mission, instruct us how to remedy 
them, for the great end and object of self- 
knowledge is self-improvement. Although 
vastly harder it may seem at first sight, and 
incomparably more intractable as they are, 
the will-power and the affectional nature 
are susceptible of cultivation as well as the 
intellectual. 

If then, thoughtful reader of these lines, 
your chin, when compared with the models 
here given, be found to come short in any 
essential respect, do you at once begin the 
work of remedying all defects by cultivating 
in the manner and by the methods indicated 
alike by Phrenology and common sense, the 
qualities in which you find yourself most defi- 
cient ; and with the blessing of heaven on 
your labors—and the blessing of heaven al- 
ways rests upon every conscientious effort 
toward self-improvement—they will be sooner 
or latercrowned with succéss, It is, indeed, 
a difficult matter for one to cultivate resolu- 
tion who possesses little or no resolution 
with which to make the first—which is al- 
ways the hardest—effort in the desired di- 
rection ; but after all, it is not so very much 
more difficult than to make a fortune with no 
capital to start from, or to gain health with no 
strength to begin on, which has nevertheless 
been again and again accomplished. 

So take heart, ye despondent ones, for 


whatever may be your natural shortcomings 
and deficiencies, science, reason, religion, 
and the history of mankind unite to assure 
you that there is abundant hope for all- so 
may each with patience and courage, with 
the help of Him who made him, work out 
his own salvation—if at first with fear and 
trembling, afterward with ever-increasi 

hope, confidence, and joy. A. C. 
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That which makesa good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly 
inheritance, must be —_ propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 





PETER COOPER, 


CANDIDATE OF THE INDEPENDENT 


may be inferred from Mr. Cooper’s ad- 

vanced life and remarkable vigor, that 
his constitution was at the start of the most 
robust and enduring sort. With a head 
larger than the average size, he is endowed 
with a strong frame, the motive tempera- 
ment being somewhat predominant. The 
perceptive organs generally are large, and 
the head is wide between the ears, thus 
giving him that type of mental develop- 
ment which indicates a close correlation 
between body and: brain, the type which is 
essential to vigorous and continued health 
of body and mind. His life, from youth up- 
ward, has been a prudent and abstemious 
one, so that his habits have not been inimi- 
cal to the acquirement of a harmonious or 
well-balanced development. 

Among the more prominent qualities of 
his character may be mentioned persever- 
ance, steadfastness, determination, and in- 
dustry. Whatever he determines to do, he 
follows earnestly and assiduously, and is 
with difficulty turned aside from any object 
which he seriously entertains. By no means 


lacking in caution, he takes a realizing view 


of the situation before entering upon a prac- 
tical carrying out of any object. 
The order of his intellect is practical 


GREENBACK-PARTY FOR PRESIDENT. 


almost toextreme. He takes into account 
the details‘of whatever subject engages his 
attention, and draws his conclusions from 
actualities, mot from any conjectures or 
guesses. His large perceptive intellect en- 
ables him to be an excellent judge of quali- 
ties, conditions, and general characteristics. 

We judge that he was never distinguished 
for imitation, never inclined to follow the 
customs and usages of others, or caring 
particularly: about conforming to conven- 
tionality, “even as regards matters which 
are deemed essential by society. He has 
always preferred to follow the bent of his 
own impressions and inclinations, to express 
and act out his opinions in his own way, 
whether they affected his mode of dress, his 
manners, or his work. 

With that broad head and that strong 
practical intellect, he can scarcely be other- 


| wise than energetic, practical, prompt, and 


efficient. His social nature is by no means 
He is cordial toward friends, 
appreciative of the pleasures and ties of 


home, and usually retains the intimacy and 


deficient. 


friendship of those with whom he consorts. 
The prominent development in his moral 
nature, according to the portrait before us, 





is Benevolence. In the exercise of charity 
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and sympathy, however, he would exercise ‘ness, and labored assiduously until he had 
something of eccentricity; would not be | attained the age of seventeen, when he was 
likely to confer benefits according to estab- apprenticed to Mr. Joseph Wardwell, a 


; ; coach-maker. His advantages for school 
lished modes, but would devise and organ-| education were very limited. He attended 


ize schemes which would be marked for| school only half of each day for a single 
their peculiar individuality. He is evidently year, and beyond the humble knowledge 
fond of the young, particularly of those who | thus gained, his acquisitions are all his own. 
are helpful in some way. He likes to see| After the expiration of his apprenticeship to 
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those who are able to work in some depart- | Mr. Wardwell, he continued working as a 
journeyman until the opening of the war 
of 1812, when he abandoned coach-making 
and turned his attention to the building of 
machinery for shearing cloth. This busi- 
ness he carried on successfully to the close 
of the war, and then comnienced the manu- 


ment of life, industriously employed. He 
can scarcely tolerate the idle, lazy, shiftless. 
Mr. Cooper was born on the 12th of 


February, 1791. His father was a lieuten- 
ant in the Revolutionary war. The busi- 


ness of his father was that of a hat manu- 
facturer, and there being a large family, he 
found it difficult to support it ; hence, at an 
early age Peter was employed in the busi- 





facture of cabinet ware, which he subse- 
quently quitted and opened a grocery. The 
selling of sugar, starch, and soap, however, 
by retail, appeared to be out of his line, for 
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he did not prosper in it, and deemed it ex- 
pedient to return to manufacturing. It was 
a lucky thought which led him to the manu- 
facture of glue and isinglass, a business 
with which he has been connected ever 
since. 

He was but a young man when he became 
interested in the development of the Ameri- 
can iron interest. In 1830, he associated 
with others in the management of iron 
works near Baltimore. Disposing of his 
interest in these, he started a rolling and 
wire mill in New York city, where he made 
the first attempt at the adaptation of anthra- 
cite coal to the reduction of iron. This mill 
was removed to Trenton, N. J., in 1845, 
where it is still in operation on an exten- 
sive scale, the business being in the hands 
of a company of which Mr. Cooper is a direc- 
tor, and a son-in-law of his principal owner. 
It is an interesting fact in his career that 
the first locomotive in general use on this 
continent, was built by Mr. Cooper at Balti- 
more after his own designs, and was worked 
on the Baltimore and Ohio R.R. The first 
trip of this locomotive was made under the 
hands of Mr. Cooper himself. 

He has for many years past been promi- 
nently identified with most of the important 
public undertakings having reference to the 
development of science and social improve- 
ment. He was warmly interested in the 
electric telegraph from its earliest concep- 
tion, and invested his money liberally for 
its establishment. 

His aspirations for political reputation 
have not been dominant at any time, al- 
though the interest shown by him in pub- 
lic measures of a beneficial character has 
brought him into close relation with the 
city government of New York, and his fel- 
low-citizens have upon several occasions 
given him official position in the Common 
Council, in the School Board, and in speciaj 
measures of public utility. His name is 
. More particularly famous through his pub- 
lic spirit and practical charity. In the cause 
of education, he has lavished a good part 
of a colossal fortune. The splendid build- 
ing known as the Cooper Institute in New 
York, is a monument of his sympathy for 
the promotion of scientific investigation in 





general, and for the free education of worthy 
youth in particular. Thousands of young 
men and women have been educated in the 
higher branches of knowledge through this 
magnificent gift of Mr. Cooper. In the 
“ American Cyclopedia” will be found a 
very full account of the management of 
the Cooper Institute, and of the constant 
regard paid to its prosperity by the munifi- 
cent founder. 

From time to time Mr. Cooper has evinced 
his interest in questions of the day involv- 
ing measures of state and national policy, 
by pamphlets and letters exhibiting his 
opinions. His views on the financial ques- 
tion have had a wide circulation, and are. 
deemed by many eminent statesmen and 
economists as embodying a sound philoso- 
phy. He has lately re-expressed these views 
in an “open letter” to the Republican and 
Democratic candidates for President, from 
which we extract : ; 

“The worth of exchangeable value of 
gold is as uncertain as other products of 
human labor, such as wheat or cotton. The 
exchangeable value of anything depends on 
its convertibility into something else that 
has value at the option of the individual. 
This rule applies to paper money as to any- 
thing else. But how shall government give 
an exchangeable value to a paper currency ? 
Can it be done by a standard which is be- 
yond its control and which naturally fluc- 
tuates, while the sign of exchange indicated 
by the paper remains the same ? 

“This is the unsound theory which pos- 
sesses the minds of our people and of our 
politicians. 

“We must cut loose from this unreason- 
able theory, or we shall be subject, for all 
time, to these periodic disturbances of our 
currency which bring such wide-spread ruin 
and distress to our commercial industries 
and work, on the part of the government, 
positive and cruel injustice. The remedy 
seems to me to be very plain. 

“1, We must put this whole power of 
coining money or issuing currency, 


“ As Thomas Jefferson says, 


‘where it properly belongs’—irto the 
hands of our government. That govern- 
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ment is a republic; hence it is under the 
control of the people. Corporations and 
States have hitherto, in some form or 
other, divided this power with the gov- 
ernment. Hence come the embarrass- 
ments and the fluctuations, as may be 
easily shown. 

“ But now we must trust our government 
with this whole function of providing the 
standards and measures of exchange, as we 
trust it with the weights and measures of 
trade. So far from putting the people in 
the power of our government, and at the 
caprice of parties in power, I contend it will 
bring the government more under the con- 
‘trol of the people, and give a check to mere 
party rule. For the more stake the people 


have in the wisdom and honesty of the gov- 
ernment, the more watchful and firm they 
will be in its control. 

“2, We must require the government to 
make this currency at all times, and at the 





option of the individual, convertible. But 
THE CURRENCY MUST BE CONVERTIBLE 
into something over which the government 
has control, and to which it can give a defi- 
nite as well as a permanent value. This is 
its own interest-bearing bonds. These are, 
in fact, a mortgage upon the embodied 
wealth of the whole country. The reality 
of value is as sound and as permanent as 
the government itself, and the degree of 
their value can be determined exactly by 
the rate of interest the government may 
think proper to fix.” 

Such sentiments as these finding a large 
sympathy in the country, particularly in the 
West, led to his being nominated as an in- 
dependent candidate for the Presidency by 
a Convention held at Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. 
Samuel F. Carey, of Ohio, being subsequently 
named for Vice-President. The campaign in 
favor of these candidates is being pushed 
with considerable vigor. 





GREEN CLAY SMITH, 
TEMPERANCE CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT. 


BS hemaae: the portrait as we have ob- 

tained it through the courtesy of the 
editor of the Réverside Weekly, we would 
remark that the representative of the Tem- 
perance (Prohibition) party is distinguished, 
among other things, for mental intensity. 
His head is evidently large, the faculties of 
the crown and the upper lateral regions pre- 
dominating, giving him character for ear- 
nestness, prudence, enthusiasm, aspiration, 
sympathy, resolution, and originality. His 
Language appears to be large, enabling him 
to be a free talker on all subjects with which 
he is acquainted. 

He is not so distinguished for practicality 
as for philosophy. He has more power, we 
think, to originate and organize than to 
carry into effect the details of a plan. He 
ought to be a good reasoner, the organs ap- 
pearing large which appreciate the relation 
of cause and effect, and in combination 





with other faculties are mindful of the influ- 
ence of side events and issues. 

He has a strong social nature—is very 
warm in his fgiendships and earnest in his 
home feeling. Few men will exert them- 
selves more and sacrifice more for the wel- 
fare of the family and its intimates. 

His Cautiousness is large enough to make 
him prudent in the discharge of duty. He 
is far from being reckless. He aspires for 
position, and is fond of authority; but it is 
not an aspiration pervaded with selfishness. 
He is anxious to accomplish, not for him- 
self, but that others may share the benefits. 

He enjoys compliment and social consid- 
eration, but we think that he is scrupulous 
about his merit of commendation. In 
opinions, he is inclined to be thorough- 
going and radical—does not believe half- 
way in things; must believe all or nothing. 
There can be no half-truth according to 
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his way of thinking. It must be the whole 
truth. No structure reared upon an arti- 
ficial or assumed basis can have for him 
the quality of solidity. He is appreciative 
of duty and moral obligation in a high de- 
gree, and disposed to be enthusiastic and 
lead in matters of a reformatory nature, 





Green Clay Smith was born in Madison | 


County, Kentucky, July 21,1832. He num- 


bers among his near ancestors several per- | 


sons of considerable distinction in the politi- 


cal and social history of his State and nation. | 
His early life was not remarkable for incident; | 


his first school-days being spent at Rich- 
mond, the county seat of Madison County. 
Subsequently he attended the preparatory 


| 


| 


school in Danville, and then entered Tran- 
sylvania University, where he was gradu- 
ated, making choice of the law, the profes- 
sion of his father. He attended the Lexing- 
ton law-school, and then commenced to 
practice in partnership with his father when 
about twenty-one years of aye. It should 
be stated that he had some military expe- 


rience at a very early age, having volun- 
teered, when about fifteen, to serve in the 
Mexican War. His regiment served one 
year, and distinguished itself at the battle 
of Buena Vista. 

In 1858 he removed to Covington, in the 
same State, where he practiced before the 
courts. A few years later he was elected 
to the Legislature, and participated in some 
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of the stormy debates which the war meas- 
ures of the time precipitated. On these 
occasions he held firmly to Union principles, 
and, as if in illustration of his opinions, 
volunteered, soon after the opening of hos- 


tilities, as a private soldier in the defence of | 


the frontier of Kentucky. He had been but 
a short time in the ranks when he was ap- 
pointed Major of the Third Kentucky Cav- 
alry. To complete his regiment he assisted 
in recruiting, and subsequently resigned and 
returned to his place in the legislative hall, 
and remained during the session of 1861-2. 
In May, 1862, he received the appointment 
of Colonel of the Fourth Kentucky Cavalry. 
He immediately took command of the regi- 
ment, and participated in the military opera- 
tions in the Department of the Cumberland, 
under the leadership of General Rosen- 
cranz. In an engagement on the 5th of 
May, with General Morgan, at Lebanon, 
the Confederates were badly defeated, and 
Colonel Smith was promoted for gallant 
services to the rank of Brigadier-General. 
In this position he served through many 
engagements with the army of the Cumber- 
land, in Tennessee, until June, 1863, when 
he was assigned to the command of Coving- 
ton and Eastern Tennessee. While holding 
this position he was elected to represent the 
National Congress from the Covington Dis- 
trict, and took his seat December 1, 1863. 
In Congress he was known as a Union or 
War-Democrat ; though in the race between 
Mr. Lincoln and General McClellan, he es- 
poused the cause of the former, and can- 
vassed in his behalf in portions of the North- 
ern and Eastern States. At the close of his 
Congressional term, he was appointed Gov- 
ernor of the Territory of Montana. In 1868 
he resigned, and withdrew from political life. 

The following year he entered the minis- 
try of the Baptist Church, in which relation 
he remains, being the pastor of the Baptist 
church at Frankfort, Ky. 

During his term in Congress he was re- 
garded a good debater, indulging rarely in 
rhetorical flourishes or flowers of fancy, but 
maintaining his points through argument 
based upon the evidences of fact. He was 
offered a foreign mission to Spain by Presi- 
dent Lincoln, but declined the honor. 








As regards his relations to temperance, 
it may be said that they are but the natural 
complement or outgrowth of his strong re- 
form principles. For many years a member 
of the Sons of Temperance, he ranked 
among those regarded as the most effective 
officers and speakers. He is now a mem- 
ber of the Good Templars, holding high 
official position in the Order. He has fora 
long time advocated the carrying of the 
question of temperance into politics, believ- 
ing the cause would never succeed until 
the Temperance party should have become 
strong enough to control the legislation of 
the country: Holding emphatic opinions, 
with a record that is certainly creditable, 
temperance men have thought it expedient 
to give him the prominence which his nomi- 
nation as their candidate for the Presidency 
bears with it. 

The candidate for Vice-President asso- 
ciated with Géneral Smith is Mr. Gideon 
T. Stewart, of Norwalk, Ohio, a gentleman 
well known in the legal and political circles 
of his State, and prominent because of his 
assertion of high temperance motives. 

In this connection it is appropriate to 
notice the manner in which the temperance 
men urge their -claims for consideration 
upon the country at large. From an ad- 
dress, adopted by the Cleveland National 
Convention, we extract the following prac- 
tical statement and propositions : 

“ Intemperance is the dry-rot of the body- 
politic, by which the vitat forces and solid 
substances of the nation are being turned 
to poisonous dust by that fatal ‘worm ot 
the still.” Without presuming to be exact 
in our figures, probably 80,000,000 bushels 
of grain are annually destroyed by brewing 
and distillation, being thus not only rendered 
worthless for food, but actually converted 
into poison to corrupt the physical and 
moral fountains of society. Not one dollar 
of real wealth is restored to the nation as a 
compensation for this enormous waste! In 
some States one in thirteen of the entire 
population receive charitable aid, while 
seven-tenths of all this poverty is produced 
by the use of strong drink. The estimated 
annual mortality of the nation from intem- 
perance is from 60,000 to 100,000, To re- 
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cruit this waste, a corresponding number 
of the youth of our country are enrolled by 
the dram-shops, so that a vast army of prob- 
ably 600,000 confirmed inebriates is con- 
stantly maintained by the drink-system, 
while to manage that system the labor of 
from 400,000 to 500,000 more persons is 
required; these, together with the vast 
sums of capital employed, are not only non- 
producers, but actual destroyers of wealth 
which might otherwise augment our nation- 
al resources and bless with plenty the thou- 
sands of our wretched poor. It may be 
freely conceded that this gigantic evil is not 
wholly nor primarily the result of bad legis- 
lation, neither can it be entirely or at once 
removed by governmental measures, how- 
ever correct in principle or faithfully applied. 
Nevertheless, reason, religion, and civil law 
should act in harmony; in either the neglect 
or malapplication of one of these potential 
social forces, the others necessarily operate 
at disadvantage. We, therefore, insist upon 
prohibitory law as the proper complement 
of moral means in efforts to remove intem- 
perance, as being the greatest curse and 
shame of our times and country. That the 
enactment and execution of such a law is 
both political work and a question suited to 
form a sharply-defined issue between parties, 
it seems to us superfluous to discuss. No 
person of ordinary intelligence can honestly 
deny it. 
“OUR POSITIONS ARE: 


holic beverages is not only immoral in the 
highest degree, but is also the greatest po- 
litical evil of the times. 

“Second. That prohibitory law, faithfully 
enforced, is the true and only proper remedy 
for this political evil; that all other methods 
of legal treatment are false in principle and 
radically defective ; while some of them may 
temporarily embarrass the business, they do 
not seriously abate its force nor honestly 
contemplate its overthrow. 

“Third. That, because of this radical 
difference in the method of dealing with 
the question—other political parties being 
composed of thoroughly discordant elements 
in this respect—it is utterly impossible for 
either of them to adopt our principles. 

“Fourth, That under our system of gov- 
ernment, through the agency of political 
parties, we are driven to the alternatives of 
either abandoning the policy of prohibition 
or of organizing separately for its accom- 
plishment. 

“Fifth. That logical consistency, there- 
fore, necessitates the practical distinction 
between our fellow-citizens of supfort- 
ers or opposers of the infamous liquor-trade, 
with all its direful concomitants, Hence, 
though cherishing ‘ malice toward none, but 
with charity for all’ as individuais, we are 
in truth compelled to brand as aiders and 
abettors of the dram-shop system all politi- 
cal organizations not clearly committed to 
the policy for which we have declared on 





“First. That the public traffic in alco- 


this subject.” 
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ig continuance of our remarks upon the | 

Exposition, we purpose now to mention 
some of the characteristics which have im- 
pressed us as being specially deserving of 
notice. 

On entering the Main building at the 
west end, one finds himself in and near 
some of the most interesting departments. 
Immediately at hand are those of Italy, one 
or two South American States, China, Japan, 
Sweden, and Orange Free State. The prod- 
ucts of Italy are artistic or nothing, and | 
as one contemplates them he thinks that 
their proper place is in the special art de- | 


partment. Statues and statuettes, vases and 
oddities, carvings and mosaic work, fill large 
spaces. Several fine cabinets of inlaid 
ebony, and tables gleaming with mosaic de- 
signs, claim the close inspection of the vis- 
itor. The mosaic work of Florence is un- 
rivalled. The best specimens of Italian mo- 
saic work, however, are in the Art depart- 
ment, where many pictures hang whose 
delicate coloring and faithful delineation of 
subject are constituted of minute bits of 
tinted stone. There are also many fine 
specimens of electro-galvanic work from 
Italy, the more noticeable of which are 
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ancient armor—like the shield of Achilles, 
the helmets of Henry IV. and Francis I. 

Among the ¢erra cotta exhibits is a life- 
size statue of Garibaldi, sitting with his 
chin upon one hand, studying the map of 
his project for turning the course of the 
Tiber into a new bed to be cut through the 
mountains, so as to save Rome from the in- 
undations. The soldier’s cloak is thrown 
back from his shoulder, and the elevated 
position of the watchful figure makes him 
seem almost the guardian spirit of the place. 
Above him hangs the flag of a united Italy. 
All around are the coats-of-arms of every 
State. Near him are the indications of her 
progress in the arts, and just before him the 
samples of her school-books and methods 
of instruction for her youth. 


Fic. t.—F.Lorentine Mosaic. 


The square of the Orange Free State may 
appear small in comparison with the large 
afeas occupied by neighboring nations ; but 
when it is remembered that what is shown 
is the product of a nation but a few years 
old, and African at that, one must find in 
its exhibits a powerful appeal to his admira- 
tion and curiosity. The leather-work and 
woolen fabrics, and the large variety of 
cereals, indicate how great a stride has 
been taken toward the higher civilization 
by people heretofore near the bottom of the 
ladder as illiterate and barbarous. 

China and Japan exhibit collections of 
silk fabrics, carved and inlaid work, and 
porcelain which fascinate the examiner, 
In their carvings on a large scale, the Chi- 
nese work in many features of their’ relig- 


copies of famous pieces of sculpture, and of | 





ion and of their national sentiment, the 
dragon predominating. Birds of brilliant 
coloring gleam in the embroidery of their 
silk. The impression of patient industry 
which one gathers from an inspection of 
the minute and delicate wood and ivory 
tracery which ornaments boxes, cabinets, 
and screens, is, of course, favorable to the 
Chinaman’s phrenology. 

The Japanese have less of the burlesque, 
or what strikes our Western civilization as 
burlesque, in their art, and perhaps some 
attempt at perspective may be allowed 
them. What particularly engrosses the 
attention among so many curious and odd 
things from Japan, is the collection of 
bronzes, or rather, vases, cups, stands, etc., 
which in most cases are combinations of 
bronze, silver, and gold. The women of 
that far-off country have sent some speci- 
mens of needle-work which, for delicacy, 
are not surpassed by any showings of em- 
broidery from the hands of their sisters of 
the Christian West. In the matter of carv- 
ing in wood and ivory, the Japanese are 
surpassed by their Mongol neighbors, but 
in lacquer the former take superior rank, 
and in some methods of treating porcelain. 

Near China is the territory of Chili, whose 
exhibits show us, as do those of other South 
American States, that she is advancing in 
intellectual cflture and physical prosperity 
From her mines of copper and her quarries 
of marble, she sends many-evidences of her 
fundamental resources for industrial pros- 
perity. Her strength, too, in the maferzel of 
subsistence is well indicated by their variety 
in kind, and in methods of preparation for 
export. 

The beautiful pavilion of Brazil attracts 
the visitor, but as a manufacturing country 
this new empire scarcely ranks with the 
South American republics. The wealth of 
her resources are seen more in Agricultural 
Hail than in the Main building. Yet, what 
may come of her industrial efforts—and we 
hope that Dom Pedro may live long for their 
promotion—is visible in the contribution of 
Brazilian manufactures, consisting mainly 
of saddlery, shoes, hats, soap, candles, and 
hammocks. 

Mexico, as if she were not the theatr? 
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of almost constant conflict and revolution, 
sends so many specimens of her agricul- 
tural and mechanical products, that one is 
inclined to think that in her semi-barbaric 
population must dwell a good deal of the 
spirit of Antzus. In laces and leather, in 
wines and fruits, in silks and woolens, Mex- 
ico looms up creditably. Her mineral re- 
sources are, of course, her principal stay, and 
as evidence of that a cake of silver four 
thousand ounces in weight is shown, and 
said to have been reduced from two hun- 
dred and seventy-two tons of ore, at a cost 
of less than one cent per 
ounce. But more attrac- 
tive, in our estimation, is 
the block of tecali marble 
with its superb polish and 
changing tints. Mexican 
civilization has proven the 
susceptibility of the In- 
dian to cultivation. Why 
can we not profit by the 
example of our half Span- 
ish neighbor in our treat- 
ment of the aboriginal ? 

In the departments of 
Sweden and Norway, we 
find many similar char- 
acteristics of production. 
Specimens of wood-carv- 
ing and of iron forging 
are there. Thetall stoves, 
with their outside plates 
of porcelain or bronze, 
and the peculiar sleighs 
and furs, remind us that 
these are cold, cold -re- 
gions when winter reigns. 93939 —<=—~ 
To show how much these northern peo- 
ple appreciate the importance of educa- 
tion, we find specimens of the text-books 
used in their common schools, and on 
the Exposition grounds a neat, substan- 
tial copy of the Swedish school - house. 
It should be mentioned that the crayon 
drawings by pupils of public schools of Stock- 
holm, Orebro, Malmo, deserve the highest 
praise, as being the best of their class in 
the Main building. There are several groups 
of figures which exhibit the costumes and 
social habits of the Swedes with vivid ex- 








actness, and are in themselves a prominent 
feature of the section. 

New Zealand and Australia show a wealth 
of natural resources at the dawn of devel- 
opment which remind the American of the 
condition of many of the far West and, 
Southern States. The hundreds of photo- 
graphs of Australian scenery, remarkable 
for their distinctness of detail, furnish the 
visitor with practical hints of the nature of 
the country in that great island empire, and 
the progress already made in its coloniza- 
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Fic. 2.—Famity Group From SweDEN. 


The busiest: kingdom of Europe, little 
Belgium, is well represented in the Exhi- 
bition. Most of her textile products are simi- 
lar to those of her neighbor, France, al- 
though in laces and metal work she leads 
Europe. A massive pulpit covered with 
carvings of scenes from the Bible, illustrates 
well the excellence of the Belgian craftsman 
in that line of art. Cases of silks, fine 
blankets, heaps of snowy linen, gorgeous 
pieces of tapestry with scenes from royal 
history and mythology, and immense mir- 
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rors, add piquancy to the brilliant .display | elegance. The jewels, the silk fabrics, the 
of Belgium’s handiwork. cabinet - work, artificial flowers, and espe- 
In the French department the visitor is | cially the ceramics, so far as they go, of 


charmed by the perfection to which decora- | France, are exquisite. The massive man- 
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Fic. 3.—Vase AND Flowers in Zinc—AMERICAN, 


tive art is carried and its multiplex applica- | tels, side-boards, and cabinets in ebony, 
tion. Articles of every-day use, whether of | oak, walnut, and inlaid wood, challenge a 
iron, or of wood, or of bone, or of clay, are | Yankee’s inquisitiveness as to their cost. 


invested with clements of symmetry and | It should, however, be stated that in the 
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American section some furniture manufac- 
turers of Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
phia are represented by pieces of wood- 
work which make us pause when we think 
of yielding the palm to French artisans. 
It is surprisingly true, however, that in the 
mounting of precious stones in gold, and 
in silver-ware, the American exhibits are 
generally acknowledged to be superior to 
similar work from Europe. In china, por- 
celain, terra cotta, etc., it was expected that 
France would represent herself most con- 
spicuously, but she has permitted England 
to exceed her considerably in the number and 
variety of articles of utility, the celebrated 
potter Doulton, of Lambeth, being accorded 
the highest rank among the living manu- 
facturers whose wares are exhibited. The 
furniture peculiar to Roman Catholic and 
other churches of the Episcopal class, high- 
backed chairs, brasses, fonts, chalices, cruci- 
fixes, stained glass, is shown in great pro- 
fusion in the French section. 

In Austria we find a goodly array of that 
peculiar bent-wood furniture, so suggestive 
of strength and lightness, which has been 
introduced lately by importers to the Ameri- 
can furniture trade. A pavilion constructed 
of this bent wood is a study in itself. Then 
there are musical instruments in great num- 
ber and variety, Bohemian glass-ware of 
charming design and coloring, beaten silver 
work, a great amount of smoker’s material 
in the way of meerschaums, and not a little 
tinsel of an ecclesiastical sort. 

The experienced visitor is disappointed by 
the furnishing of the German department, 
as in articles which one would expect to see 
in competition with the producers of other 
European nations, it is conspicuously weak. 
Of toys and dolls, however, the exhibit is 
large, and there are some admirable ivory 
carvings and bijouterie, otherwise the dis- 
play of artistic invention and skill is infe- 
rior. Prussia is strong in warlike preten- 
sion, but her performances in that respect 
are grouped chiefly in Machinery Hall. 
Some fine bits of porcelain from Dresden are 
noticeable, and the dyes of the German chem- 
ists excite comment upon their brilliancy. 

Spain, poor faction-torn Spain, exhausted 


she ought to be, makes a good appearance 
among her stronger European neighbors, 

Egypt furnishes her history in her con- 
tributions. We are drawn into communion 
with her mighty past as we look upon the an- 
tiquities which fill a large part of her space, 
while we are awakened from our dreams of 
her modern barbarism by the sight of the 
many highly-finished articles there, and the 
fastidious typography of her literary publi- 
cations. The opulence of her soil, famous 
in the remotest ages, is shown by the variety 
of her grains and grasses, fruits and wool. 

The disposition to ease and indolence of 
the Turk is indicated in everything he has 
brought to swell the gifts of the Orient, but 
particularly is his fondness for sensual grati- 
fication illustrated in the bazaar and café, 
where the intoxicating fumes of coffee and 
tobacco suggest to the visitor certain causes 
for that “sickness” which has made the 
Ottoman the subject of international com- 
miseration for a century. 

Russia illustrates her nascent energy and 
her tremendous extent of territory, by a very 
liberal and varied display. What she has 
been able to do thus far in science and art, 
both mechanical and polite, there demon- 
strates her zeal for progress. The spread 
of ormulu furniture and of malachite wrought 
in a hundred ornamental and useful forms, 
is a treat to the lover of the beautiful. 
Strange as it may appear, Russia is about 
the only foreign country which comes in 
competition with the United States at Phila- 
delphia in the matter of grand pianos. 

Switzerland should not be omitted in our 
rapid enumeration, for she shows her apti- 


tude for science in the splendid typograph- 
ical map of the country, and her skill as a 
mechanician in those amazingly delicate 
bits of imprisoned music, carved wood, 
and inlaid furniture, which have so long 
made her people famous in the world’s trade. 
Without specifying anything in the broad 
area of the United States section at this 
time—for our article has already exceeded 
its prescriLed limit and must be brought to 
a close—we will say that our people show 
well their capability to contest, in every de- 
partment of useful industry, with the old 
peoples of Europe, and in some respects 
the exhibits of American manufacturers 





by successive civil wars, as one would think 


are confessedly superior to anything from 
foreign lands. EDITOR. 

















Domestic happiness, thou only bites 
Of paradise that has survived the fall? 
Thoa art the varse of virtue. 








THE WAY IT ENDED. 
CHAPTER V. 
A DISPUTED QUESTION. 


— began with Lacrosse, about 
these days, to be a mental agitation 
to impulsion to speak out on a subject 
which, though it had not heretofore deeply 
engrossed his attention, had yet struck him 
with very clear convictions that had prob- 
ably only lacked the impetus of favoring cir- 
cumstances to break into open expression. 

From time to time, as he was called by 
the duties of his office to comment on the 
needs and perils of the hour, he had uttered 
his note of warning, urged his thrilling appeal, 
sent forth his rallying cry with a fervor and 
earnestness that had given an electrifying 
power to his words, and brought very many 
well-meaning, but not closely-discriminat- 
ing souls, to clearer conceptions of the truth 
and nature of things hitherto carelessly con- 
sidered in the light of long-established cus- 
tom and opinion. When, therefore, he found 
in his way the problem of marriage laws, he 
proceeded to its discussion with the same 
frankness, candor, and unbiased action of 
judgment that he had exercised in the in- 
vestigation of other subjects affecting the 
interests and progress of the human race, 
regardless, in his zeal for the truth, of the 
prejudices he had to encounter in what 
might appear a profane attack on the holi- 
est institution of society. 

But, first of all, he dilated on the internal 
quality of a relation which he had the bold- 
ness to criticise in its ultimate or exterior 
character. 

He said: “ Next to the inborn recogni- 
tion of, and reverence for, a Supreme Power 
and Government in the Universe, which to 
a greater or less degree exists with every 
soul, is the divinely implanted instinct that 
seeks perpetually after that complement and 





fulfilment of being, without which there 
may be no perfection, power, or harmony 
of life. Seeing in every atom of nature this 
instinctive searching and reaching after its 
own in another organism, incomplete, and 
seeking, like itself, the consummation of 
the deepest, if unconscious, need and pur- 
pose of its existence; we can, indeed, but 
conclude, that in human life, which is the 
aggregate and culmination of Nature’s ele- 
ments, there must be an intensification and 
refinement of this irresistible attraction of 
forces which can find their true develop- 
ment and arrive at perfectness of power 
only through sympathetic, reciprocal, and 
indissoluble union. And thus in every sphere 
of intelligence we mark an intensity and ab- 
sorption of interest in the passion of love, 
which, however perverted and profaned it 
may become, pas its pure, clear fountain in 
the bosom of Divinity. 

“ Any indifference to, or contempt of, this 
divine impulsion of being toward the com- 
pleteness which is its aim and end, indicates 
not a superiority of wisdom and a perfect 
balance of power, but a nature quite out 
of harmony with the central law of the uni- 
verse. 

“The principle of marriage being so in- 
wrought in the very constitution and soul 
of things, it must follow that its develop- 
ment in the external life is essential and 
conducive to the growth, grace, and happi- 
ness of the individual so far as it is a true 
and not a false, abnormal development. But 
in the degree that human nature possesses 
this element and capacity of perfection and 
enjoyment, there exists the possibilities of a 
wretchedness and inharmony fatal to every 
lovely trait and grand, strong attribute of 
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character. So long as there is a limited | 


and finite comprehension of ourselves and 
of each other, so long we shall be liable to 
make mistakes and fall into grievous follies 
in our matings ; since, despite the romantic 
faith of youthful lovers, there is no clear in- 
fallible instinct that can be trusted, without 
reason, to guide us in the case. It is to be 
regretted there is not this instinct, or, in its 
absence, a more careful and thoughtful con- 
sideration, a more thorough and just dis- 
crimination and understanding of qualities 
adapted to close and intimate relationship ; 
and the cultivation of such a habit of delib- 
eration and inquiry is, without doubt, the 
wisest remedy of the evils we lament. But 
this remedy must inevitably be slow in ap- 


plication, and the question naturally arises, | 
Ought those who have ignorantly chosen be | 
compelled to abide by such choice after they | 


have tasted the bitter consequences, and 


come to a full knowledge of the truth? Is | 
there any law. founded in justice, and in | 


harmony with natural and spiritual laws, 
that will hold two souls together in a union 
that has become hateful and repugnant to 
both? It does not matter that it was formed 
of their own free will and choice. It may 
be all the more galling and crucifying be- 
cause it was entered upon in the tender 
faith of a happiness which has sadly failed 
of realization. It may be all the more chaf- 
ing and unendurable because of a prepon- 
derance of the conjugal element in the char- 
acter of one, or both, which demands the 
finest adaptation of tastes, agreement of 
aims, unity of action, reciprocity of affec- 
tion, and senses any jar and discord with 
a keenness that renders the relation tortu- 
ous and maddening to the degree of sus- 
ceptibility with which each, or either, is 
endowed. 

“It may be said—it zs said—that there is 
a discipline in such inharmonies necessary, 
or, at least, favorable to the development 
‘and culture of the Christian graces and 
virtues; but where one reaps the blessing 
of the infernal rack of torment in an un- 
happy marriage, a hundred fall into rasping 
vices of temper, and jaundiced, uncharit- 
able, distorted views of life, which unfits 
thein for any faithful discharge of its duties. 
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“It is a principle of nature, and, we be- 
| lieve, of heaven also, that an association, 
when it ceases for any reason to minister 
to the highest good and happiness of its 
members, dissolves as inevitably as parti- 
cles of matter gravitate with seeming intelli- 
gence to their proper and appointed place 
in the progressive circles of dissolution and 
reformation, by which they reach the height 
of their development; and any extraneous 
arbitrary force exerted to restrain or inter- 
fere with their orderly action works con- 
fusion, disaster, and delay to the accom- 
plishment of their ordained use and mission. 
Any law of man not in conformity with the 
spirit of universal law, must unavoidably 
impede the growth and progress of the 
individual, and of the race to the extent of 
its accepted or enforced authority, and in 
tracing the irrepressible stream of human 
life through the winding channels of the 
centuries, we mark the influence of such 
laws in the obstruction of its free, forward 
movement, and its pressure into dark, tor- 
tuous passages, dismal with the cries of 
oppression, the threats of tyranny, the howls 
and mutterings of ignorance, bigotry, and 
superstition. Yet does this strong, grand 
current of destiny, with its divine impulse 
toward the light, still bear onward to the 
celestial ocean, in which it shall at last find 
free expansion and deliverance from the 
powers of ill that have perverted and hin- 
dered its advancing course.” 

This extract is enough, and probably 
more than enough, to show the tenor of 
our young man’s maturing philosophy on 
the subject of marriage and divorce, for 
which he was called to account on the 
morning succeeding the publication of his 
unadvised article. 4 

“See here, my dear Lacrosse,” said the 
proprietor of the paper on which he was 
engaged as managing editor, breaking in 
unceremoniously on the composition of his 
next possibly startling leader; “I think you 
are rather betraying the confidence I have 
reposed in you as to the editorial matter 
and management of a journal which it is 
| my design to make a moderator, rather 
than an agitator, in the questions of the 
day. 
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“ How is that?” the accused asked quick- 
ly, laying down his pen, and rising to his 
feet in swift excitement of interest. “You 
make a very serious charge, Mr. Eliot. I 
should feel deeply the shame of betraying 
any man’s confidence in me.” 

“I don’t mean that you intended or 
thought of it in that light,” was the re- 
sponse; “but this marriage question is a 
thing you don’t want to meddle with. I 
should have stipulated so much, if I had 
supposed you were going to branch out in 
that direction. There are reforms enough, 
heaven knows, to occupy your pen and 
tongue without going after this Jack-o’- 
lantern, that will lead you, the Lord only can 
tell, into what dismal swamps and slough- 
holes for your conclusions.” 

“But suppose,” suggested Lacrosse, 
quietly, “that the basis of all reforms is 
the reform of the marriage relation, or the 
internal quality of life involved in that re- 
lation.” 

“ Stuff!’ pronounced Mr. Eliot, con- 
temptuously. ‘That is the sickly talk of 
addle-brained sentimentalists. I am sorry 
to find you falling into the sophistries of 
that school of pseudo-philosophy. What 
has the marriage relation to do with politi- 
cal chicanery, bank monopolies, labor prob- 
lems, criminal codes, public plunders, laws 
of commerce, and state of finance ?” 

“Well, I should say it had everything to 
do; inasmuch as it is the foundation of the 
whole superstructure of moral and political 
economy; the fountain-head of every ele- 
ment of wisdom and virtue that we would 
desire to enter into the national life,” was 
the reply. 

“That’s reducing matters to too fine a 
point,” Eliot said, skeptically. ‘Most of 
people are too obtuse to sense anything so 
subtile. We have to deal with facts, not 
with figures.” 

“If we would begin with principles, we 
might have less trouble with our facts,” 
mildly insinuated the young editor in lead- 
ing strings. 

“Well, now, what would you propose ?” 
demanded the other.- “Suppose all arbi- 
trary restraints and compulsions were re- 
moved, and the most absolute freedom 





permitted in choice and change of heart 
relations—what would be the result ?” 

“The present result would be very bad,” 
Lacrosse returned, emphatically. ‘Society 
is in no state for absolute freedom in any 
direction. What I would propose—if I 
have the presumption to propose anything 
—would be to put the popular mind in 
training for that essential liberty which rests 
in obedience to the divine law of brother- 
hood ; to lead it to some habit of reflection 
and reasoning on matters which it is too 
much inclined to passively regard and ac- 
cept in the light of established opinion ; to 
waken it to broader, juster, wiser, more 
rational views of life, its relations, aims, 
powers, possibilities, ends.” 

“Yes, my dear sir; but you need to be 
cautious in your assault on, and interference 
with, the civil laws controlling a matter in 
which any lack of order and discipline would 
work the most disastrous results,” warned 
the elder friend. 

“T have no quarrel with civil laws,” La- 
crosse said. ‘“ They express the intelligence 
of the times for which they were framed, 
and as fast as community advances in wis- 
dom and enlightenment they will undergo 
a quiet and gradual change, which will 
cause no confusion or disastrous results. 
The law that I assail is the law of blind, 
bigoted, social prejudice, far more fettering 
and tyrannical in action than any in the 
civil code. To weaken and break down 
such ignorant, brute dominion in society, 
so far that any brave, honest soul with con- 
victions of duty running counter to popular 
sentiment, may follow the dictates of con- 
science without being howled at and hunted 
down by a Pharisaical mob, whose whited 
sense of purity and justice strains at a gnat 
and swallows a camel; this, Mr. Eliot, is 
the aim of my efforts in the direction you 
condemn, and all that I propose at present 
to accomplish.” 

“Indeed! you are as modest in your aims 
as a young preacher who expects to con- 
vert and save the whole world by the vivid 
eloquence of his first sermon,” sneered Mr. 
Eliot. ‘But I can not allow you to use my 
paper as a rod to break the hard Pharisaical 
skull of society, lest you snap the rod, and 
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find the skull not even indented by your 
Samson blows. I can not see the sense in 
destroying your lever in the vain effort to 
raise impossible rocks and mountains, when 
there are countless stumbling-blocks in the 
way, which the same application of force 
would effectually remove; and I will not 
consent to any discussions of this nature 
through the columns of a journal which I 
aim to control.” : 

Lacrosse put out his hand with cordial 
and approving spirit. 

“You have the right to dictate, Mr. Eliot, 
and to a degree I sympathize with you in 
the feeling that influences your decision in 
this matter. There is so much blowing 
of foul breath and mouthing of ambiguous 





phrases among reformers of a certain school, 
that one can only reconcile one’s self to 
work with them by a consideration of the 
cant, hypocrisy, and desecration of names 
and principles which prevail with the other 
party. It is my aim to avoid extravagances 
and extremes in my quest of truth, and I 
fain would believe I have hit the golden 
mean; since upon one hand I am assailed 
as a conservator and time-server, and upon 
the other gravely charged with too much rad- 
icalism and free-thought. And, now, if you 
will bid me good-morning, friend Eliot, I 
will try to finish this leader in accordance 
with our highest convictions of truth on the 
subject of ‘ Political Rights.’”’ 
(To be continued.) 





OUR PARLORS. 


NDER this title we find an excellent 
_ little sketch in Arthur's Home Mag- 
azine, and reproduce it here. The fashion 
of having a “fine room” which may not be 
used by the members of the family, lest the 
pretty things in it should be injured or soiled, 
is one which thoroughly deserves the sar- 
casm which gleams in every sentence of 
Mrs. Bell’s story. What home is worth the 
having that can not be used in its every 
part ? 

“Now, pa, don’t go in there, with your 
old, dirty clothes on. I’ve just got it cleaned, 
and I don’t want the carpet soiled and the 
room all mussed up for nothing!” 

“Pa,” as Mrs. Fowler called her husband, 
stopped on the threshold, and looked for a 
moment across upon the forbidden ground ; 
then, with a sigh, turned away, passed out 
and took a seat on a wooden chair in one 
corner of the old, dingy kitchen. 

He had spent nearly a quarter of an hour 
brushing and cleaning ‘up before he dared 
venture to even go into the sitting-room, and 
thought he would just step into the parlor 
and try that new easy-chair he brought from 
town last week, and hear Jennie play on the 
piano he had sacrificed so much to buy for 
her. He seldom if ever heard it any nearer 
than the kitchen, and there he sat now, 
thinking and wondering. He toiled and 


worked hard all day on his broad acres, and | 





for what? To earn a corner of the poorest 
room in his own house, and a wooden chair 
tositupon! He used to enjoy himself when 
they had but one room, and all sat together 
of an evening. But the wife and daughter 
had outgrown and outlived those old primi- 
tive ways, and those old-fashioned days, and 
the consequence was, the parlor was too 
nice for “ pa” to enter, unless, indeed, when 
the stove had to be moved, or the white- 
washing done, or the carpet taken up and 
dragged out once every year. And he 
sometimes found himself wondering if there 
were not a bit of reason in the question 
little four-year-old Freddy asked him one 
day. 

“Pa, will they have nice rosy carpets, 
and soft chairs, and lace curtains up in 
Heaven ?”’ 

“T hope not, child. Why do you ask?” 

“Because I was thinking, papa, maybe 
they wouldn’t let you and me in, you know.” 

But how many homes there are all over 
our land, where the proper head of the fam- 
ily, the one whose money buys all the fine 
things, the one who toils to earn them, rarely 
is permitted to enjoy them. How often do 
the dear, tired feet walk across the velvet 
roses on the new carpet, to purchase which 
they have, perhaps, plodded many a mile, 
uphill and down, behind the plough ? 

How many times a year, in such house- 
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holds, does the weary head, over which the | 
silver threads are beginning to creep, lean | 
back, in quiet, restful peace, against the | 
cushions of those easy-chairs? and yet, 
there they stand for—somebody. 

Perhaps the buying of them made some 
of those same silver threads steal in among 
the dark locks, for the brow was wrinkled 
in deep, earnest thought for weeks, planning 
how to afford the means to buy just those 
same easy-chairs. But wife and daughter 
said “ must,” and so they were purchased. 

Oh, dear women! don’t shut up your 
parlors. Don’t, after you have cleaned, and 
repapered, and put up your prettiest pic- 
tures, and brackets, and ornaments, and 
have stood back and looked all around, and 
thought how such a painting would lock to 
Mr. So-and-so, or such a piece of furniture 
would set Mrs. Not-over-wise raging with 
envy. Don’t, I say, give a satisfied nod, and 
then go ‘round to each window and slam 
shut the blinds, and close up every chink 
where the least ray of sunlight can peep in, 
and go off in the little, heated back room 
and sit down, tired, and warm, and ex- 
hausted, and imagine you have done your 
duty. No, don’t do it, dear, whoever you 
are, wherever your home is; but open the 
windows—don’t be afraid of a little sun- 
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shine. Of course, nobody wants her best 
carpet all faded out by the glaring, noon- 
day sun. To enjoy the sunshine, it isn’t | 
necessary to broil in it, but let in enough | 
once in awhile to take away that gloomy, 
chilly, parlor-y atmosphere that is so often 
found in this one best (oftener worst) room 
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in the house. Let in a laughing sunbeam 
once in awhile, and see how much prettier 
the roses on the carpet will blush, and how 
the pale photograph faces will brighten in 
their walnut frames, and almost seem to nod 
a pleasant “thank you” for the cheering 
ray of out-door beauty. And when you ar- 
range your rooms, instead of trying to ex- 
cite emulation in those who come and sit, 
perhaps, ten minutes with you twice a year 
—ruffled, and puffed, and furbelowed, and 
crimped, and curled, and kid-gloved—think 
lovingly of the dear ones at home, and of 
their comfort and happiness. Think, “ Now 
I'll put this easy-chair here by this pleas- 
antest window, where the rose-bush grows, 
for father will like to sit here after he comes 
in at evening, and this footstool for little 
Jennie at his feet; and this pretty picture 
of little Nellie, who went to Heaven a two- 
year-old baby, shall hang right here, low 
down, where grandma can see it, for she 
was grandma’s pet; and the stand and the 
bracket that Charlie made shall be here in 
this corner, for though they are a little 
rough, yet the dear boy-hands made them 
for mamma’s birth-day present.” And so 
weave love into every nook and corner, and 
you'll never want to shut it all up—your 
best room, your parlor—and only open it to 
outsiders. You will enjoy it best then with 
your own loved ones around you, for they 
will appreciate your thoughtfulness, and pay 
you in the home endearments that are bet- 
ter than fashion, better than glitter, better 
than anything outside of the four walls made 
dear and sacred by sweet home ties. 
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A REFORMED CRIMINAL AND HIS WORK. 


NDER this title Dr. E. C. Wines, the 

eminent advocate of reform and im- 
provement in prison discipline, publishes 
an account of the career of a pérson who, 
as a young man, evinced strong criminal 
characteristics, and was frequently the sub- 
ject of judicial punishment for his trans- 
gression of the law. Fortunately he fell 
into good hands; his keeper perceived ele- 
ments of good in him, and labored for their 
development, and succeeded. A “new creat- 
ure” was the result, an earnest, industri- 





ous, Christian man survived the knave and 
ruffian, against whom a whole community 
had been turned in associated self-protec- 
tion, and for several years he has been per- 
forming excellent work as a missionary and 
teacher. 

The following is a letter with which Dr. 
Wines prefaces his statement : 

“ Epenezer STATION, SANTHAL ed 
“ Rampore Haut, Invi, June 14, 1876. 

“ Dear Sir :—The fact of your being, as 

I learn from Director ——, a great friend 
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of prisoners, and of my having been a con- 
vict, will, I trust, be an acceptable apology 
for my intrusion. It will bea satisfaction 
to you, I know, to learn that of the many 
wl.o, having lost their moral equilibrium, 
have infringed upon the rights of others, I 
am one of those who have been reclaimed 
to society through the institutions to which 
you have devoted your whole life; and it 
will be a matter of still greater gratification 
to you when I tell you that not only have I 
enlisted on what may be termed the nega- 
tive or preventive side of your work, but 
also have succeeded very largely. My col- 
league, Mr. ——, and myself have been la- 
boring among the hill tribe, the Santhals, 
for eight years, without society and without 
any guarantied subsistence whatever; and 
we have now a Christian population of more 
than 6,000 in number, and some 2,100 
communicants, whereas when we came here 
into the forest the Word of God had not 
ever been heard, and still less was there a 
single Christian. Our churches, thirty in 
number, have native teachers, and the prin- 
ciple of our mission is self-supporting Chris- 
tians, who spread the Gospel of their own 
accord. By studying the traditions of the 
people we have been enabled to show them 
that there is nothing in Christianity which 
would violate those (traditions). Hence 
they have agreed to leave Christians in all 
their social privileges. Hence, also, there 
is no excommunication here (for embracing 
Christianity) ; and this social equality has 
so opened the door that the whole country 
is well disposed toward Christianity; in 
fact, to such an extent that the christianiza- 
tion of the Santhals will be only a matter 
of time. We have more than forty schools, 
besides two training-schools, and we hope 
next year to build a college for training pas- 
tors. Mr, ——, my colleague, has started 
for Europe to collect funds for the mission, 
and he will probably visit America too. 

“Our mission operation differs very much 
from that of any missionary society, but it 
would be impossible to give you an adequate 
idea of it in a short letter like this. 

“I have often been thinking of writing 
the subjective experimental side of prison 
life, as only a reclaimed convict can do that; 





but I have not as yet got time todoso. A 
book for prisoners I have promised Direc- 
tor —— in the. —— language, and hope 
soon to be able to fulfill my promise. Should 
there be any points on which I could en- 
lighten you with regard to the subjective 
side of prison life, I should, of course, be 
glad to serve you. 
“TI am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 


“In the above transcript,” says Dr. Wines, 
“I have, in a few instances, substituted 
blanks for the names written out in the 
original, because I have judged it not pru- 
dent under the circumstances to betray 
either the name or the country of the writer 
without his authority, while I have felt that 
the facts stated in the letter of my corre- 
spondent and to be stated in this commu- 
nication, are so striking, so instructive, 
and withal so encouraging, in more than 
one direction, to those who are working for 
the redemption of the race from ignorance 
and sin, that they ought not to be withheld 
from the public. 

“In one of the capitals of Continental 
Europe there is a penitentiary, at the head 
of which is a gentlemen who in the adminis- 
tration of his trust has but one thought, one 
wish, one aim—that of changing, by the 
blessing and help of God, bad men into 
good ones. To this work, with a sleepless 
and unselfish activity, he devotes his whole 
study and effort. In the same city, some 
thirty-five to forty years ago, a child was 
born who had the misfortune to have a 
professional thief for his father. Thus he 
grew up with thieving for his trade. More 
than once he had been sentenced to the 
penitentiary for short terms; terms too 
short to do him any good, but quite long 
enough to do him a great deal of harm. At 
length, going from bad to worse, he com- 
mitted a graver larceny, and was condemned 
to a term of several years. Having before 
failed utterly with this young man for want 
of the requisite time to bring reformatory 
processes to bear upon him with effect, the 
director of the prison, receiving him anew 
and for a long term, said to himself, ‘ Now 
is my opportunity;’ and he at once set 
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about the work with a will, and contin- 
ued it with noble steadfastness to the 
end. 

“No day passed during all these long 
years of hope and fear, of prayer and watch- 
ing, of anxiety and toil, in which he did not 
visit the cell of the young prisoner with 
words of tenderness and encouragement, 
with counsels of wisdom and with persua- 
sions eloquent from their sincerity and tear- 
ful earnestness. Drop by drop water works 
through the granite rock. So looks, and 
tones, and words, and acts of kindness 
persisted in for years, despite ingratitude 
and opposition, can not fail, never do fail, 
to make in the end an impression upon 
the hardest of human hearts. This youth, 
though steeped in crime from infancy, formed 
no exception to the rule. The medicine at 
length took effect ; the cure was radical and 
complete. He left the prison a changed 
man ; changed through and through ; chang- 
ed in heart, purpose, and life. 

“For some time—a year or more—he 
’ worked at the trade he had learned in prison 
and ate honest bread. But there was some- 
thing in him higher, nobler, diviner than bod- 
ily toil, honorable as that is, and it burned to 
come out. He felt an irrepressible longing 
to do something for Christ, for humanity. 
He offered himself —stating honestly his 
antecedents — to an association organized 
for Christian work, first to be suitably edu- 
cated and then to do missionary work wher- 
ever a field might open to him. He was 
accepted and placed at school. For several 
years he toiled at learning with the energy 
of a man struggling for his life. He devel- 
oped a genius for language, and took in 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and other more mod- 
ern tongues as a sponge absorbs water. 
At the seminary he made the acquaintance 
of a kindred spirit, between whom and him- 
self a friendship was knit like that of David 
and Jonathan. They determined to work to- 
gether on some heathen field. They plunged 
into the very heart of heathendom, divinely 
led to a tribe whose soil had never been 
pressed by foot of missionary.” 

Then follows an account of the aboriginal 
tribes of India, to which enlightenment this 
remarkable man and his friend have devo- 
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ted themselves. The length of the sketch 
forbids our giving it entire : ; 
“When the two young missionaries first 
went among the Santhals, they were liv- 
ing in great misery—oppressed by Hi.- 
doo rajahs, defrauded by Hindoo money- 
lenders, and cheated by Hindoo venders. 
But through their efforts with the Ben- 
gal government, matters are much im- 
proved, and it is now possible for the 
Santhals to keep their own. They also 
found the members of the tribe in a very 
low moral condition from the prevalence of 
drunkenness and licentiousness. They wor- 
shiped the sun as a good God, and many 
ghosts as malevolent deities; and they of- 
fered up all sorts of sacrifices to appease 
these evil beings. They threw themselves 
right in among the people, and became, as 
it were, part and parcel of them. They 
accompanied them on their hunting excur- 
sions; to their funerals; their marriage fes- 
tivities, and their religious ceremonies. 
They studied their institutions, mythol- 
ogy, traditions, habits, and character at 
the same time. The colleague of my 
correspondent, being a skilled engineer, 
and availing himself of the labor of the 
people, constructed for them an excellent 
system of roads. In these ways they made 
friends with them and stood high in their 
favor. Sometimes, at their public gather- 
ings, and particularly when on the chase, 
they would have not less than ten thousand 
Santhals to speak to. On ‘these occasions 
they would go into the midst of them and 
begin to sing a hymn, which they had been 
able to translate into the Santhal language. 
“ After a year of praying, working, waiting, 
and watching, the first fruits were given in 
the conversion of three boys. And from 
that time their success was really great. 
“While in Europe, two years ago, this 
missionary and accomplished linguist and 
scholar, once a criminal and a convict, re- 
visited his native city, and the cell in which 
he had been confined for so many years. 


On re-entering this latter he burst into 
tears, and falling upon his knees thanked 
God that His good providence had put him 
there, and that His grace had wrought such 
a moral miracle upon him during the years 
in which he had been its lonely tenant.” 
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True philosophy is a revelation of the Divine will manifested in creation ; it harmonizes with all truth, and can not with impunity be neglected. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM AND THE FAMILY. 


ABSTRAOT 


[HOSE in whom the top of the fore- 

head is large and the lower part 
small (see fig. 15) will study abstract 
subjects with ease and readiness ; while 
one with a retreating forehead (see fig. 
13) will be puzzled to comprehend the 
abstract, and in that field work very 
slowly. By a just classification of the 
pupils according to their talents and the 
topics to be taught, the education of all 
can be facilitated and no time wasted by 
one waiting for another. 

THE ANALYTICAL THINKER. 

But Individuality is the open door 
through which specific facts as well as 
objects are recognized. If the reader 
will observe the manner in which a man 
talks who is particularly full just above 
the root of the nose, where Individuality 
is located, he will notice that he insists 
on specific declarations, on definiteness 
of statement ; and more especially if the 
forehead be full in the middle of the 
upper part where Comparison is located, 
he will divide subjects and sub-divide, 
and deal with each department separate- 
ly from everything else. He will indi- 
Vidualize the topic, and argument, and 
not mix up the parts of his subject; but 
where this organ, Comparison, is small, 
there is frequently a generalizing ten- 
dency. Such a person will talk about 
everything in general, and nothing in 
Particular; will seem to have no starting 


THINKERS. 


points, and he will deal with a subject 
very much as a stupid person would 
who should take his scythe and climb 
over the fence into a field of grass and 
commence mowing anywhere but at 
the right place or edge, cutting here 
and there and everywhere, without re- 
gard to consecutiveness or order. 
ABSENCE OF MIND. 

Some persons are inclined to wander in 
their thoughts, when the teacher or con- 
versationist is defining or explaining a 
subject. Those, however, who are fully 
developed at Individuality, wili watch 
the speaker, keep their eyes wide open 
and upon him, will not sit with half- 
closed eyes, dreaming, as if they did 
not half understand the subject; but 
will lean forward, drinking in every 
word, letting no gesture, intonation, 
or statement escape their attention. 

SPECIAL KINDS OF TALENT. 

Teachers will rapidly learn, under the 
light of this method of investigation, 
which of the pupils can take facts, and 
feel an interest in them; which will 
watch for the illustrations with most in- 
terest and profit, and when there is a 
class, or section of a class, under instruc- 
tion, will see which pupils have a weak 
development of the perceptives, and 
strong reflective organs. In such 
cases we would suggest that the general 





explanation be first made, the logical 
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statement set forth clearly, and the ulti- 
mate result given; then the question may 
be asked, if the class wishes to go back 
to the foundation and watch the progress 
of the structure, ind they then will be 
willing to go back, and will enjoy all 
the steps that have led to the result. 
The teacher may be certain that these 
square-headed boys and girls will feel 
no interest in the details until they have 
some inkling as to what the details re- 
fer to. 
PAPER-MAKING : TWO WAYS OF LOOKING 
aT IT. 

The process of manufacturing paper 
would be wonderfully interesting to 
one of these retreating foreheads, He 
would hear a rumbling machine, and 
rush up to see what it was that made 
the fearful noise; and there he would 
see dirty rags being cut up into ten 
thousand pieces, and the machine run- 
ning with such rapidity as to make a 
continued roaring, and it would be very 
exciting to him, without regard to the 
ultimate result. As he went into the 
next room, he would see certain great 
vats and boilers, and he would ask: 
“* What are these ?” and there he would 
see that the dirty rags, which he saw in 
the process of being cut, were now un- 
dergoing the bleaching process, He 
would learn that certain acids and al- 
kalis were working at the rags and 
cleaning them until they became as 
white as snow, and still he does not ask: 
“ What are you doing this for?” but 
he sees what is being done, and rejoices 
in that, without regard to what it may 
be done for. He is then introduced into 
the grinding mill, where the rags are 
reduced to pulp, and as it floats around 
in the vat or engine it looks like curdled 
milk. Henext goes where by the pro- 
cesses of machinery these rags, now a 
milky pulp, are being worked into beau- 
tiful white paper. He sees how it is 





dried, and sized, dried again, and ruled 
and cut, and brought into condition to 
be used for the manufacture of ledgers, 
account-books, writing-books, and letter- 
paper. He has followed the rags 
through all the processes from dirty, 
worthless, and disgusting things, and 
seen the material come out in the form 
of fair and beautiful paper, and has thus 
been educated from things and facts to 
results and ideas. He has learned the 
why and wherefore from the facts and 
details, 
HOW TO TEACH THE THINKER. 

The boy with the square forehead 
must be first taken into the finishing 
room. He must see the complete ream 
of paper, and as he saw over the door 
** Paper-Mill,” as he came in, he looks 
for paper first, and when that is shown 
him, his reasoning organs begin to ask: 
** How is this constructed?” and the 
last process before completion, namely, 
the ruling, must be shown him. Then 
the process of forming and drying the 
paper, then the process of grinding the 
rags, then the process of bleaching, and 
then the first rude process of assorting 
and cutting the stock; and there also he 
sees a bale of stock untouched, and he 
looks at that and thinks of the white 
paper and says: “ Is it possible that that 
dirty, ragged stuff can be made into 
such beautiful white paper?” Then he 
is ready to begin with the dirty stock, 
and go through as the first boy did, and 
follow the process from the beginning 
tothe ending. Butin order that he may 
understand paper-making with his cast 
of mind, he must begin at the ending 
and go back to the beginning in a re- 
verse process. When the two boys are 
dismissed from their visit to the paper- 
mill, one going through it one way, and 
the other in the opposite direction, they 
are equally well-informed. Both have 
become acquainted with the facts; both 
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have learned something about the phi- 
losophy of the process, and both can go 
home and describe it, remembering all 
their life-time what the process of paper- 
making is. But they learned it by en- 
tirely different methods. One form of 
instruction would not have answered 
for both. One must take the facts by 
the observing powers; the other must, by 
the exercise of the reasoning faculties, 
go back from effect to cause. 


READING AND SPELLING. 

In reading,. the faculty of Individu- 
ality is trained. Those who can see the 
letters and their combinations most 
readily, or detect most readily if a let- 
ter happens to be turned wrong-side up, 
or if the top of an A or of a dbe 
broken off, will make the best readers, 
so far as seeing what the words are is 
concerned, and spelling is greatly aided 
by this faculty. The looks of a word 


as a whole, though it may employ the fac- 


ulties of Size and Form nearly as much 
as Individuality, will impress the mind 
of the observer as to whether it is cor- 
rectly spelled ; and who has not, when 
in doubt about the spelling of a word, 
hastily written it, to see how it would 
look, written one way or another ? 


TYPE-SETTING AND INDIVIDUALITY. 


This faculty is employed successfully 
in some of the trades and arts of life. 
In type-setting, for example, he who has 
& high degree of Individuality, can 
quickly put each type in the right place. 
He can see one special type, how it lies, 
and how it is to be picked up, and 
turned, or not turned, to be put into 
the “ stick,” as itis called; he isthe one 
who will accomplish most in that direc- | 
tion, and the instant he has found one 
type or ‘letter, and recognized how it 
must be handled, in order to set it cor- 
rectly, he lets his eye fall on the next 





box, which is filled with the next letter, 


and catches the image of another. He 
does not wait till he gets the first letter 
fixed, before he looks for the second, but 
he lets his eye go a notch ahead, all the 
time, and thus he will pick up type as 
fast as a chicken will pick up corn; but 
persons with small Individuality have to 
look before they can identify a letter, 
and they get in the habit of making 
motions with the head and body ; print- 
ers call it “ducking and bobbing.” 
Printers with a full development of In- 
dividuality are not likely to make that 
motion. 
TACT IN: TRADE. 

Persons employed in variety stores, 
require this faculty strong, together 
with Locality and Order, to remember 
where the different articles or goods are. 
A clerk with a full brow, especially in 
the center, will at his leisure be look- 
ing all around the store, identifying dif- ~ 
ferent things, and studying their nature 
and their names, their prices and their 
uses, and will learn as much of that 
kind of knowledge in three months, as 
one with a heavy top-head and a 
deficient brow will in a year. Those 
who wish to employ clerks in book- 
stores, in drug-stores, in fancy stores, in 
hardware stores, where many things are 
to be recognized and understood, will 
see to it that those they employ have a 
large development of the perceptive or- 
gans, especially of Individuality. Two 
persons of this sort would be worth as 
much as three or four of the other sort 
in daily life, outside of the school-room, 
where we ought to learn the facts which 
outward life will employ in the conduct 
of its affairs. 

MANUFACTURERS NEED INDIVIDUALITY. 

Instances will occur to the reader 
where observation and perception are 
requisite to his success. In a manufac- 
tory where there is much machinery, 
and many details and processes to be 
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attended to, the observer is the one to 
be useful. In the daily duties of house- 
keeping, the observer is the one who 
keeps everything tidy, and accomplishes 
promptly the duties required. Let two 
persons go out picking berries, each 
anxious to get as many as possible ; the 
field being the same for both, the one 
with the fall brow will thiak the berries 
are thick, and the other will gaze, and 
not see them quickly, and think the 
picking is poor, and will go home cha- 
grined and mortified, with the basket 
half full, while the other comes with a 
full basket, and thinks the berries were 
very thick ; and the one who has picked 
the basket full will “look over” his in 
less time than the other will “look over” 
his half basket. Besides, the one with 
the full basket will present his berries 
clean and ready for the table, and the 
other, after all his care, will have here 
and there a leaf, or a stem, or a poor 
berry. 
CHILDREN IMPROPERLY BLAMED. 

We hardly need suggest to the mother 
that if she understands as well the ca- 
pacities of these two boys or girls, as 
we hope she will, when she has finished 
this chapter, she will cease to praise one 
for being attentive, and willing, and in- 
dustrious, and to find fault with the other 
for being stupid and a blunder-head, 
not caring to do right. It is quite pos- 
sible, that when these boys come to 
struggle with their lessons, the one with 
the heavy top-head may be able to under- 
stand the theory and philosophy under- 
lying the subject, while the smart one, 
having got into something a little more 
profound than berry-picking, will be 
compelled to lean upon his delinquent 
brother for the knowledge that comes 
through the upper half of the head, or 
through the reflective and retentive intel- 
lect. 


to criticise, to observe, to let nothing es- 
cape attention and pointed investigation. 
Those who pursue the natural sciences, 
which so largely depend upon observa- 
tion, need the best condition ot the per- 
ceptive organs, as to Development, Ac. 
tivity, and Training. The physiologist, 
the chemist, the pathologist, the botan- 
ist, the entomologist, the ornithologist, 
the geologist, and the rest, must see and 
discriminate sharply—must use percep- 
tion—for it is through the activity of 
these faculties that he obtains his knowl- 


edge. 
INDIAN OBSERVING POWER. 
The North American Indian has a 
large development of the organs of ob- 
servation. He wanders through the 
forest without roads or marked trees, 
and never loses his way. He ob- 
serves the peculiarity of everything he 
sees, and, it is said, he will track the 
bear, when the dry leaves deeply cover 
the ground, and he will know the size 
of the bear, the way she was going, and 
the speed; when a white man carefully 
looking, can see no marks of bear’s foot- 
steps. The character of the bark of the 
tree tells thé Indian which is North or 
South, the moss being more abundant 
on the shady side. 
INDIAN STORY. 

As an instance of close observation 
and critical perception by the Indian, a 
story is related of one who lived where 
white men had trenched upon the red 
man’s domain, and thus brought the two 
peoples in contact. He had killed a 
deer, and hung the hind-quarters on 4 
tree, as high as a tall Indian could reach, 
and leaving it there, he pursued his tour 
of hunting. During the night a little 
snow had fallen, and the Indian return- 
ing the next day for his saddle of veni- 
son, saw that it had been stolen. He 
set about ascertaining what kind of 
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be identified. He observed the indica- 
tions with a detective’s tact and sagacity, 
and started off in pursuit of the lost 
property and him who had taken it. 
He was certain he would know the man 
any where, even though the venison were 
disposed of. Meeting a settler he asked 
him if he had seen “a little, old, white 
man, having with him a short gun, and 
a little, bob-tailed dog, and carrying a 
saddle of venison on his shoulder. Such 
a man bas stolen one from me.” The 
man who was thus accosted replied that 
he had seen such a person with such a 
dog, gun, and venison, and asked how 
he knew all about it, and whether he 
had seen the thief. “O, no, I have not 
seen him, but I know it was a little man 
because he piled up things to stand on 
to reach the venison. I know he was 
old because he took short steps; that 
he was a while man because his toes 
turned out as an Indian’s never do. I 
know that he had a short gun because I 
saw where he set it down in the snow by a 
tree, and noticed the mark the muzzle 
made where it leaned against the tree. 
Iknow the dog was alitile one, because his 
tracks were small and near together, and 
that he had a bob-tail, for I saw where 
he sat down in the snow to wait for his 
master, while he was getting down the 
venison.” 
SELF-TAUGHT. 

Having no science and cultured civil- 
zation, the son of nature studies things, 
and learns and remembers by observa- 
tion, and his Perceptive organs thus be- 
come wonderfully acute, and show us 
how culture may be applied to the same 
faculties, as aids in science, and in the 
daily economies of life. 

Teachers, when they know the natures 
of this faculty, separately, and its office 
and influence when it acts with its fel- 
lows, and the many ways in which it can 


tunity, in every part of their teaching, 
how to awaken interest in the pupils, 
how instruction may be readily imparted, 
and thereby the progress of learning 
greatly advanced, and the drudgery of 
teaching essentially mitigated. 

The teacher soon finds that he has 
disposition as well as talent to deal with. 
Having given some general statements 
in respect to perceptive and reflective in- 
tellect, and having shown how the first 
intellectual faculty opens the mind in a 
practical way to all the realms of truth, 
we invite attention to some of the pro- 
pensities and emotions before going on 
to complete the analysis of the other 
intellectual faculties ; because the child 
has to be regulated in his dispositions 
as well as being instructed in regard to 
facts and ideas, 

INTELLECT NOT THE WHOLE MAN. 

It is not the whole of education to 
inform and guide the intellect. Teachers 
are very apt to start with the thought 
that they are expected only to develop 
the understanding, to store the memory 
of the pupil with facts, and to train him 
to think. This of course is the osten- 
sible sphere of the teacher, and if chil- 
dren had intellect only, or according to 
old mental philosophy, perception, MEM- 
ory, and JUDGMENT, education would be 
a comparatively simple task; but when 
it is considered that the pupil has pro- 
pensities and passions, affections, aspi- 
rations, sentiments, imagindtion, and 
moral qualities, as well as intellect, to 
be dealt with, the problem of education 
becomes complicated. We often hear 
the statement from those who are guided 
in their ideas of mind by the old-school 
mental philosophy, that there is an ed- 
ucation of the heart as well as of the 
intellect. By this we suppose they mean 
the same that we do when we say the sen- 
timents, affections, and propensities need 





be brought into use, will see the oppor- 





to be educated as well as the intellect. 
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TWO MODES OF EMOTIONAL ACTIVITY. 


There are two ways of training and 
educating the emotional nature. One 
may be called the normal and the other 
the abnormal, We learn bad habits; we 
acquire good ones. The imagination, 
for instance, may be diverted from its 
legitimate action, and led into the realm 
of wild and romantic fantasy until the 
mind loses its just balance. The facul- 
ties which give energy, courage, indus- 
try, and force, are frequently perverted 
by training so as to act in the form of 
low and quarrelsome dispositions. Pru- 
dence, arising from Cautiousness, may 
be diverted to fear and timidity; ambi- 
tion, arising from Approbativeness, may 
be perverted to vanity; and pride, which 
originates in Self-Esteem, and which 
gives a just self-estimation and dignity 
of character, may be so warped’ as to 
exhibit austerity, haughtiness, and ego- 
tism. Alimentiveness, or the faculty 
which lies at the foundation of appetite, 
instead of being guided and regulated 
in its action towards objects legitimate 
and proper, in the use of nutritious and 
wholesome articles, may be so trained 
as to crave noxious drinks, stimulants, 
and narcotics, and what is true of the 
propensities here named, is true of every 
mental power; especially is this true of 
everything but the intellect. 


The old style of mental philosophy is’ 


more nearly correct in respect to the in- 
tellectual faculties than in respect to the 
affective faculties or feelings, out of 
which character proceeds. One writer 
teaches us that man hasconscience, and 
another that he is induced by the love 
of praise to do that which is approved 
as just and proper by the community. 
Some believe that man has by nature a 
spirit of devotion. Others teach that 
man reverences according as he is in- 
structed to reverence, and that his relig- 
ious training is the mother of his relig- 








ious sentiments, and so of nearly all 
the emotional elements of the mind. 


RIGHT VIEWS OF MIND NECESSARY, 


Until the true philosophy of the mind 
can be understood and applied, there 
will be no system of instruction which 
shall be fully adapted to the wants of the 
human race. In imitation of the lessons 
which nature teaches, let us study to know 
what are the elements of the mind, and 
then we can impress the young learner 
in regard to obedience to the laws of his 
body, his disposition, and his intellect. 
Every school should teach physiology. 
By this we do not mean a long list of 
hard technicalities, but the subject of 
right living and right feeding should 
be so simplified that children ten years 
of age can understand it as well as they 
can a game of marbles or checkers. It 
certainly would not be difficult to inform 
an intelligent child that while it would 
be his duty and privilege to nourish the 
body, the entire system may be debased 
by the over-indulgence of appetite. If 
teachers would learn, in their own expe- 
rience, how to nourish the body so as to 
insure health, and the highest order of 
physical and mental development, it 
would not be a difficult task for them to 
train the young in such a way that ap- 
petite will be kept in its normal channel. 
As perfect health is the first condition 
of human happiness, if this can be at- 
tained, one-half the task of training 
normal propensities is accomplished. 
A fever of the brain or of the body 


| causes a fevered state of all the mental 


functions, and especially of the lower 
feelings. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ANGER. 


So long as the teacher supposes that 
the whole mind is engaged in each 
of the emotional fealings, he will not be 
likely to impart to those under his charge 
any higher or clearer views, and it will 
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be quite natural for one of his- pupils, 
when indulging the feeling of anger, 
and when under its domination, to sup- 
pose that he is really outraged, and 
grossly and maliciously wronged. He 
feels that he is doing the right thing to 
chastise the object of his displeasure. 
When, however, he shall be instructed 
sufficiently in the philosophy of the mind 
to know that he is under the influence 
of perhaps a single faculty—Combative- 
ness—his inclination to submit to its 
sway will be modified; but so long as he 
believes that his whole mental nature is 
invaded, that he is suffering indignity 
and insult, and that every power of his 
mind should be engaged to repel it, he 
will of course lose his self-control, and 
be impelled, as by a moral necessity, to 
act, for the time being, the part of a 
thaniac. It is not difficult to teach an 
intelligent boy or girl, ten years old, that 
this feeling is but the perversion of a 
single faculty or propensity, and that an 


effort should be made through other fac- 
ulties to repress it. 


LIKE EXCITES LIKE. 

There is one law of mental action 
which needs but to be stated to be un- 
derstood and accepted, namely, that the 
excitement and exercise of a given fac- 
ulty on the part of the teacher or pa. 
rent, tends directly to excite the corre- 
sponding faculty in the child or pupil; 
yet nothing is more common than for a 
boy who is gritty and fractious in his 
temper, to be treated with severity and 
annoyed with provoking threats by the 
teacher. There seems to be an erro- 
neous general idea that we must meet 
might with might, severity with severity, 
quarrelsomeness with a corresponding 
state of mind; and most teachers, when 
they come into the presence of a boy of 
rough temper, feel that they must put 
on a stiff face, and a firm voice, and a 
rigid form of statement, just as they 





would hold a head-strong horse with a 
stiff bit. If Combativeness and De- 
structiveness are the leading qualities 
of a child’s mind, it is the true philoso- 
phy not to awaken these feelings, but to 
talk to something else. The boy may 
have the sentiments of honor, justice, 
kindness, affection, any one of which 
qualities may be easily awakened by a 
kindly address, and his Combativeness 
will subside. We have seen a party of 
angry men ready to commit violence in 
the destruction of property, and possi- 
bly in the shedding of blood, who were 
quieted by some wise and well-balanced 
person. The men would have resisted 
bludgeons and blunderbusses bravely, 
but when a benevolent man with a calm 
face calls them “friends” or “ gentle- 
men,” and asks permission, as a friend, 
to communicate to them some thoughts 
that might seem true to them, they lis- 
ten, and in five minutes are ready to 
defend and protect, with their lives, 
that which they had just been plotting 
to overcome and destroy. 





HOW TO TRAIN THE TIMID. 

On the other hand, pupils who lack 
energy, who have too little of Combat- 
iveness and Destructiveness, having nar- 
row heads in the region above and 
about the ears, require to be built up 
and excited, in the region of force and 
courage. To such persons emphasis 
should be given to directions. There 
should be spirit in the instruction of the 
teacher which would excite bravery and 
force; but where these feelings are very 
strong we should never add fuel to the 
fire of passion, by angry words and de- 
nunciatory treatment. The most suc- 
cessful administrators of government in 
school, whom we have seen, are those 
who had thorough control of their own 
temper. A plain, calm, truthful state- 
ment of a child’s delinquency, would 
awaken his understanding, his moral 
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sentiments, and his affections on the side 
of truth and duty; while the combative 
element, not being addressed, becomes 
placid and quiet; in short, it is thrown 
into the minority. Then all the pupil 
needs is simply a suggestion as to what 
he ought to do, and he hastens to accom- 
plish it as he would to escape a great 
difficulty when the proper course should 
be pointed out to him. 
RIGHT MODE OF PUNISHMENT. 

But we may be told that some head- 
strong, quarrelsome natures can not be 
won over by this patient, gentle appeal 
to the other faculties. Admit it, and 
this brings us to say that nearly all the 
whipping that is done in schools and in 
families does more harm than good. 
We say nearly all. We have said that 
the exercise of a given faculty in the 
parent or teacher awakens the corre- 
sponding faculty in the pupil. Suppose 
then that the child is angry, mis- 
chievous, and wicked, and really needs 
to be punished. Admit that he is one 
of the kind that can not easily be reached 
by collateral influences; that he must 
be addressed through his sense of feel- 
ing, rather than through his moral sen- 
timents, self-respect, or ambition. Let 
there be no haste in the punishment. 
The more deliberation and coolness that 
shall be exemplified on the part of the ad- 
ministrator, the better. If atime, three 
hours distant, should be set for the set- 
tlement of the difficulty, it would have 
a good influence, for it would give the 
child time to cool off and think over his 
delinquency or crime, and thus all the 
faculties of hope, and fear, and shame, 
and judgment, and affection might be- 
come active, while the irritation of the 
faculties which produced the disobe- 
dience would have subsided. Then, the 
adjournment of the case indicates delib- 
eration on the part of the parent or 
teacher, which has a good effect in its 
appearance and often in reality. Cer- 
tainly it gives all angry feelings time to 
subside. When it is decided, after calm 
deliberation on the subject, that there 
seems to be no other way but to inflict 
some kind of punishment, either a de- 
nial of some desired object, to-morrow 
or next week, or the infliction of corpo- 
ral punishment at a time not distant, 
the child begins to wish to take the 
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whipping and have done with it. He 
does not want to be talked to any more, 
nor be obliged to think of, and dread , 
the punishment any longer. He feels 
tender, mellow, and sorry, and has come 
to the conclusion that he is looked upon 
not as a mere object on which the wrath 
of the parent or the teacher is to be inflict: 
ed. Then a few well-laid-on blows, slowly, 
deliberately, and sharply administered, 
giving time for each one to strike in and 
take full effect, it would seem to the 
delinquent as if the punishment were 
very severe, but it being inflicted with 
deliberateness, he would not regard it as 
vindictive. One such whipping would 
be likely to last a child a year, perhaps 
five years, or a lifetime. But when the 
teacher or parent detects the delinquent 
in some mischief, and roughly seizes him 
and gives him a severe thrashing, and 
the blows are piled on thick and fast, it 
only makes him more angry, and he wish- 
eshe had the strength to vindicate him- 
self on the spot, and he would do it then 
and there, if he had the strength to de 
fend himself. The manner of the pun- 
ishment, not the frequency of it, nor the 
severity of it, produces reformation. The 
common idea that a child’s will or temper 
must be broken is erroneous. The whole 
nature of the child needs to be taught 
obedience, but we would neither break 
his will nor crush his temper, but teach 
him how to use both, or the elements 
which produce them, in obedience to all 
the laws of his being, and of all the 
rights of those who surroundhim. We 
praise a boy’s bravery when it is legiti- 
mately exercised; we glory in his stead- 
fastness when he uses it properly. It 
is only when he sets up his will against 
the requirements of parent or teacher, 
that they think his will is a very bad 
faculty, and that his temper will be the 
ruin of him. We assert it without hes- 
itation that a person with a high, strong 
temper, may be so trained that he will 
use it in obedience to all that is lawful, 
just, and moral. Anger, like fire, 
should be kept within its legitimate 
bounds, then it becomes energy and 
courage, instead of quarrelsomeness otf 
spirit; and this is an element as impor- 
tant in character as lemon-juice is in 
lemonade. Nexson Sizer. 


(To be continued). 
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REV. BENJAMIN F. TANNER, D.D., 
THE COLORED DIVINE AND EDITOR. 


HE subject of this notice has a fine- 

grained and enduring mental organi- 
zation. In stature he is of ordinary size, 
common-place in manner, yet natural and 
pleasing in address. His life-work has been 
that of an educator; a close student of na- 
ture as well as of books, his mind has been 


nourished and expanded in various direc-’ 


tions. He has a full, piercing eye, showing 





“ rank and file ” of a poor and unfortunate 
race, the faithful son of a widowed mother, 
compelled to “paddle his own canoe” all 
the way from a dingy barber shop in Pitts- 
burg upward, as he has with success, to a 
position second to none of his race, except, 
perhaps, Mr. Fred. Douglas, It will be no- 
ticed that the portrait has a marked devel- 
opment in the region of his moral senti- 
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Language to be well developed ; Caution is 
but moderately marked, which, with a good 
deal of moral courage, a ready judgment, 
and a sharp discrimination, makes him 
bold in the presentation of original thought, 
even though he stand alone and in opposi- 
tion to popular sentiment. He has much 
force of character and original purpose in all 
that he says and does. When a boy he was 
hedged in by circumstances. Born in the 





ment, while there is considerable breadth 
of brain between the ears; hence his lean- 
ing toward the ministry or some other phi!- 
anthropic work, and also his manjfestation 
of force and ability to remove and combat 
the obstacles in the way of his advance- 
ment. He reasons by analogy, expressing 
himself in a clear, well-defined, crisp man- 
ner. He is rhetorical—sometimes highly 
so; and yet his language has an edge, and 
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a snap which cuts off all unnecessary verbi- 
age. He follows his own convictions, and 
is willing to take a position touching pub- 
lic matters in the interest of his people ; he 
often differs from other prominent men of 
his race, daring to advocate his policy, till 
finally it is often accepted as the best 
thoughtand thesafest judgment; and avoids 
entering into a public debate or a newspa- 
per discussion for the mere sake of contro- 
versy. He seems to take conscientious issue 
with the strong rather than with the weak; 
and like most men of his class who are 
great in some directions, and correspond- 
ingly weak in others, he is a man of strong 
prejudices against encroachments upon the 
rights of his church, while he readily recog- 
nizes the rights of others. He is witty and 
sarcastic, but courteous as an antagonist, 
and generous toward the less favored in 
mental endowment. Though the bilious 
temperament stands out prominently in the 
door-way of his physiology, and gives 
strength to his mental constitution, his hab- 
its of study and thought draw too much 
upon his bodily vigor for perfect health. 
Benjamin F. Tanner was born in Pitts- 
burg, December 25th, 1835. Early in life 
he learned the trade of a barber, and de- 
pended upon it for a living, meanwhile 
studying with a view to a profession. He 
at last became a student at Avery College 
in Alleghany, near his native city, and took 
a good rank in his classes. He subsequently 
prepared himself for the ministry by prose- 
cuting the study of theology at the Western 
Theological Seminary in Pennsylvania; and 
soon appeared on the scene of active life, 
and commenced winning his way to emi- 
nence. He has published an “ Apology for 
African Methodism,” an octavo volume of 
about 600 pages, which received high enco- 
miums from both the English and American 
press. He is a welcome contributor to the 
New York Independent, and prepares him- 
self carefally on social and scientific sub- 
jects for the lyceum platform, to which he 
is often called in Philadelphia during the 
lecturing season. He is considered a good 
book critic, and to literary people this is 
an important department of his paper. 
This eminent colored man saved his peo- 





ple from a most shameful reflection by 
withstanding the assaults of those who de- 
sired a separation and disavowal of the 
benefactions which the philanthropists of 
Europe and America are showering so lay- 
ishly for the education of the colored youth 
of this country. His paper represents three 
hundred thousand church communicants— 
the largest organized moral force of the 
race on the continent. Dr. Payne, the Pres- 
ident of Wilberforce University, a seholar 
and Bishop of the Church, said that Dr. 
Tanner's address before the Pittsburg Con- 
ference, in behalf of Wilberforce, was a 
masterly effort, and requested him to de- 
liver the same address in the same words 
before his Conferences in the West. A his- 
tory of the colored race by Dr. William 
Wells Brown, of Boston, says, “‘ He wields 
a masterly pen; while he is pithy, witty, 
and brilliant, there is a tinge of opulent 
fancy running through all of his editorials 
which refreshes the reader; he is fluent, 
ready and easy in his manner, and reliable 
in his statements.” The wide reputation of 
his paper outside of his own denomination 
is probably the best test of his ability. He 
has done much with his eight-page journal 
to build up Methodism among his people, 
and to inculcate the feeling for a better ed- 
ucated ministry, which is so much needed; 
it speaks of his great work in behalf of his 
race, and of his prospects as a young man 
for accomplishing good. for his people. 
While his church is distinct and separate 
from the white Methodist, it has been, and 
is, his policy to keep up the most friendly 
relation, which is quite reciprocal on the 
part of the M. E. Church. It was said by 
Messrs. Sampson and Moore, both experi- 
enced publishers in Ohio, that he was not 
only one of the best understood writers, 
but that he was the best editorial para- 
graphist among colored journalists—long 
editorials being considered the great fault 
of small papers published by colored men. 
Dr. Tanner is a mulatto of modest and so- 
cial bearing, of strong domestic affection, 
and resides with his well-ordered family in 
the suburbs of Philadelphia, where he is 
highly respected, and where he edits the 
Christian Recorder. 
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AN AFTERNOON IN THE ASTOR LIBRARY. 


HE Astor Library of New York is a 

pleasant place in which to while away 
the hours, So quiet, so nicely arranged, 
ventilated, and lighted, so luxuriously fur- 
nished with easy chairs and convenient 
tables, and, lastly, so much a world of 
thought, and all free of charge. If a poor 
but aspiring young man is in that agoniz- 
ing state of having nothing to do, when his 
landlady’s and washerwoman’s bills rest 
heavily on his mind, sinking his spirits 
down twenty degrees below zero into the 
bluest indigo weather, we would say to him, 
seek the Astor Library. 

If you are fagged out in hunting for a 
situation, which nowadays is like hunting 
a needle in a hay stack, go to the Astor Li- 
brary and give your body and mind a rest. 
Call for the lives of some of our great 
men; in reading their trials, troubles, and 
tribulations you will lose sight of a part, 
at least, of your own misfortunes; will fall 
into the reflection that an empty pocket is 
the fate of budding genius; that you area 
soldier in the ranks of those great mental 
martyrs. A look of sweet resignation will 
rest on your face when you return to your 
boarding house, and you will eat a hearty 
supper in spite of the fierce eyes of your 
landlady. 

For my part, this reading of, or listening 
to, others’ troubles has got to be as monot- 
onous a jingle as my own. I, therefore, 
throw dull care aside whenever I can, give 
myself up to books of pleasant thought and 
fancy, books untainted with morbid life. 

To-day I sit at a small table in the 
second and more retired room of the Li- 
brary; my eyes are tired of reading, and I 
let them rove around the room, studying 
the faces of the men and women who 
are browsing over written lore. Some are 
busily engaged in copying from old, time- 
worn manuscripts, perchance stealing the 
thoughts of a past age which will come 
forth in glowing colors in some of the 
standard literary periodicals of the day. 
“ Nothing new under the sun,” so Solomon 
said, and so these literary creepers think; 
and after vainly trying to find something 





new and true in their own brains, they 
come to the Astor Library to rake over 
dead mens’ thoughts. If they have not 
original genius, their mechanical serves the 
same purpose, and so long as the great pub- 
lic mind lives in the present, not in the 
past, few, if any, will ever know their 
petty thievery. It is well, however, to 
have the good of the past produced for the 
counsel of the present, so our mechanical 
plodders may be doing some good after all. 
At the table on my right are two women 
engaged in the copying process. Both are 
in the prime of life. Both are evidently 
earning their living by the pen. A very 
poor living it must be—judging from ap- 
pearances, One has a quiet, impassive 
face, perfectly tantalizing in its entire sub- 
mission to the dull routine of labor. To 
work is just as natural to her as to breathe. 
Work is, in fact, her life. She knows 
nothing else, desires nothing else, and will 
continue in this tread-mill existence to the 
last. Her first recollection must be of the 
schoolroom, under New England’s glorious 
system of education. It was study with 
her from morning till night until she went 
out into the world to earn her living. 
Glorious independence! She has never 
known what it is to have good times, to 
romp and play in her childhood, to have lov- 
ers and beaux in her young ladyhood. She 
had no time to waste on “such foolishness.” 
Intellectual independence was her aim in 
life. Of course she is not married; no 
married woman could have such a stolid, 
matter-of-fact expression. She is one of 
the most frequent visitors to the Library. 
She calls for old magazines and story 
books, and by transposing, culling from 
this and that she writes her pieces, doubt- 
less stories—stories which young men and 
maidens read in delight. Surely, there is 
little freshness, little feeling in this plain 
working woman. Idle, luxurious dreams 
are to her among the impossible. She 
could not build an air-castle higher than 
an abundance of black silk dresses to wear, 
and a plenty of tea and cookies to drink 
and eat. But I am only surmising from 
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the facial expression, She may be the 
happy mother of a happy family ! 

The other lady is not so good a philos- 
opher. She champs at the fetters of labor. 
There is a cross expression on her face 
while writing. She must have been pretty 
in her younger days, but she has worried 
and fretted herself lean and sallow; has 
also many deep wrinkles, the consequence 
of making too many wry faces at fate. 
Again, I fancy, she has a docile, worthless 
man for a husband, It is not likely that 
she will give him a sweet smile when she 
returns home; and the children are apt to 
get their ears boxed and go supperless to 
bed if they presume to ask questions, espe- 
cially when she is engaged in writing a 
sweet Sunday-school story for good little 
boys and girls. Religious sentimentality 
I would suppose to be the character of her 
writings. 

At the table on my left sits a strong, ro- 
bust woman, who feels as if she would like 
to set the world on fire by some prodigious 
feat of mind. She would at least like to 
have all the masculine world at her feet— 
kneeling in admiration. I notice that she 
is never too intent on her reading or writ- 
ing not to observe every man who enters 
the room, and is continually casting side- 
long glances at the two rows of tables 
around which the gentlemen congregate. 
I am pretty sure that she is now writing a 
discourse on womens’ rights, At the first 
opportunity she will be canvassing the 
country trying to stir up strife between 
man and wife, and is now looking up his- 
toric records of women’s mental achiev- 
ments, hoping that some day her name will 
be added to the list of glory as one of the 
great heroines in the war of the ballot. 

At another small table sits a fresh, rosy- 
cheeked boy, orrather young man. His face 
is perfectly charming in its pink and white 
coloring, delicate features, and innocent ex- 
pression almost angelic in softness and ten- 
derness. He seems deeply immersed in a 
ponderous law book. I woader if his ap- 
parent softness is only strength’s delusion. 
Opposite to the pretty youth sits a gray- 
haired gentleman, with an imposing coun- 
tenance. He looks like a minister, perhaps, 





too, a lover of broiled chicken. Spiritual and 
material loves are so mixed up in this world 
of ours. However, this old gentleman has 
a real good, fatherly look, such as any poor 
lone woman would trust. In passing by 
his table I glanced at the book he was 
reading. It was Ouida’s “ Strathmore ;” such 
a good old man! so much for appearances, 

Finally I weary of studying faces, and 
was just going to resume my reading, when 
a wonderful object appears upon the scene 
in the shape of a little, wrinkled-up, old 
lady, a regular centennial piece of human- 
ity, a truly marvelous body. Her dress is 
amusing in its oddity; a checkered silk 
bonnet covers the head, from which peeps 
out a kind, earnest face that you would call 
lovely in spite of the setting of wrinkles. 
A long gray cloak, a bright flowered dress, 
white stockings and slippers complete the 
attire. She carries in her hand a striped 
silk parasol and a queer looking bag. Her 
figure is greatly bent, but she moves along 
with a firm step and deposits her bag and 
parasol in the corner, She then goes to 
the clerk’s desk and calls for the “ History 
of British India.” Laying it on a “re- 
served ” table she makes another trip to the 
bag in the corner, out of which she brings 
forth a bright calico reticule and a cigar- 
box. She then takes her seat at the table, 
making the cigar-box serve as a footstool. 
She pulls off her black silk gloves and lays 
them carefully away in the reticule, and is 
now ready to read. Opening her book she 
reads for a few minutes, then falls into a 
short, gentle nap. Alternately sleeping 
and reading she makes slow progress with 
her book. So old, surely thought I, she 
can not understand what she is reading. 
She is only dreaming beautiful dreams of 
the past, and imagines that she is reading 
them from the book. Greatly interested in 
the aged lady, and anxious to know more 
of her history, I walked over to her side 
and asked her some trivial question about 
the book she was reading, expressing my 
wonder at her not using glasses. She said 
that she had never worn glasses, and was 
over ninety years old. She then spoke of 
Queen Victoria, her court and government, 
dwelling largely on British India, its 
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wealth and trouble to England, all in such 
a grand and elegant way that I was as- 
tonished. I returned to my seat lost in ad- 
miration of this queenly old lady. She 
must have been a woman of great literary 
attainments, a writer, to be at such an age 
so earnest in the pursuit of knowledge. 
At four o’clock a plainly dressed woman, 
her maid, came and whispered to her that 
it was time to leave. She arose, left her 
book at the desk, put on her gloves, and in 
passing by my table to her bag and para- 
sol, noticed my rubbers lying on the floor. 
“ Allow me,” she said, in the most dignified 
manner, “ to look at your shoes.” I hand- 
ed her one of the rubbers. 

“They are of rubber,” she exclaimed, in 
great surprise, examining it as if it was 
one of the greatest curiosities of the age. 
“When were rubber shoes invented?” she 
earnestly asked. 

- Not knowing I mumbled a reply. 

“Did you send to England for these?” 

she continued. I answered in the nega- 





tive. “Can such shoes be found on the 
Broadway?” she again asked, I said yes; 
that they could be found at any shoe store. 
Thanking me politely for permitting her to 
look at the new fashion, she got her para- 
sol and bag, and walked slowly out of the 
room. 

I resume my reading, but am soon 
startled by a long-drawn snore of delight- 
ful slumber, followed by a book falling to 
the floor with a loud crash. It was the 
snore and book of a—I was going to say 
gentleman, but to be matter of fact must say 
sleeping idler. He may be a man of leis- 
ure with a scolding wife, and is compelled 
by the force of tongue to leave his fireside 
and seek the Astor Library for quiet and 
repose. But he should school himself like 
some good old deacons to repress loud 
demonstrations in sleeping, and to grasp 
his book the tighter the sounder his 
slumber. “Library closed,” calls out the 
polite clerk giving a loud knock on the 
desk, and I depart, Z. 
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On the craigs burst a fierce wind, 

And the sharp hail o’er the rocks swept ; 
And the quick lightning flashed far 
Throughout the air, gilding the bald peaks ; 
And the loud thunder at times roll’d 

Like the dread voice of a great god ; 

And the hills awed, to their base shook, 


PuysroLoey A LA CutnesE.—This is the 
way it is done, according to a medical 
authority of the Flowery Kingdom called 
the Mirror of Medicine : 

“The spleen rubs against the stomach 
and grinds the food; it also keeps up the 
proper degree of heat in the five tsang. It 
moves the muscles and the lips, and thus 
regulates the opening of the mouth; more- 
over, it directs our secret ideas so that they 
become known to us. 

“The liver regulates the tendons, and 








And the loose stones to the vales fled. 

Then the storm lessening passed on; 

And a thick darkness enwrapp’d all 

With a strange beauty, a wild awe 

That th’ unseen gilds. And the loud crash 

Of the storm waned to the soft voice 

From the rills hastening downward. 
HENRI. 


ornaments the nails of the hands and feet. 
The heart regulates the blood-vessels, 
beautifies the complexion, and by its means 
we are enabled to open the ears and move 
the tongue. The kidneys govern the bones, 
beautify the hair, and open the orifice of 
the two yin. 

“ The diaphragm beimg spread out like a 
membrane beneath the heart, and being 
intimately joined all around to the ribs and 
spine, thus covers over the thick vapor, so 
that the foul air can not arise,” 
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THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. 


BY 8. T. COLERIDGE, 








FIRST VOICE. FIRST VOICE. 
He UT tell me, tell me, speak again, | ‘But why drives on that ship so fast 
Thy soft response renewing — | Without or wave or wind ? 
What makes that ship drive on so fast ? 


. : SECOND VOICE. 
What is the ocean doing?’ 


The air is cut away before, 


d closes fro ind, 
SECOND VOICE. And closes from behind 


‘Still as a slave before his lord, Fly, brother, fly! more high, more high, 
The ocean hath no blast: Or we shall be belated: 


His great bright eye most silently For slow and slow that ship wiil go, 


Up to the moon is cast. When the Mariner’s trance is abated.’ 


‘If he may know which way to go, I woke, and we were sailing on 
For she guides him smooth or grim. As in a gentle weather: [high : 
See, brother, see! how graciously ‘Twas night, calm night, the moon was 
She looketh down on him.’ The dead men stood together. 
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All stood together on the deck, 
For a charnel-dungeon fitter; 
All fixed on me their stony eyes 
That in the moon did glitter. 
The pang, the curse, with which they 
died, 
Had never passed away ; 
I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 
Nor turn them up to pray. 


And now this spell was snapp’d: once 


more 
I viewed the ocean green, 
And look’d far forth, yet little saw 
Of what had else been seen— 


Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turn’d round, walks on 
And turns no more his head; 

Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 


But soon there breathed a wind on me, 
Nor sound nor motion made: 

Its path was not upon the sea 
In ripple or in shade. 


Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread. 


It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek, 
Like a meadow-gale of spring— 

It mingled strangely with my fears, 
Yet it felt like a welcoming. 





Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 
Yet she sailed softly too; 
Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze— 
On me alone it blew. 


Oh, dream of joy! is this indeed 
The light-house top I see ? 

Is this the hill? Is this the kirk? 
Is this mine own countrée ? 


We drifted o’er the harbor-bar, 
And I with sobs did pray— 
‘Oh, let me be awake, my God! 

Or let me sleep alway.’ 


The harbor-bay was clear as glass, 
So smoothly it was strewn! 

And on the bay the moonlight lay, 
And the shadow of the moon, 


The rock shone bright, the kirk no less 
That stands above the rock; 

The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 


And the bay was white with silent light, 
Till rising from the same 

Full many shapes, that shadows were, 
In crimson colors came. 


A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were: 

I turned my eyes upon the deck— 
Oh, Christ! what saw I there ? 
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Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat ; 
And by the holy wood 

A man all light, a seraph-man, 
On every corse there stood. 


The seraph-band, each waved his hand; 
It was a heavenly sight: 

They stood as signals to the land, 
Each one a lovely light. 


This seraph-band each waved his hand; 
No voice did they impart— 

No voice; but oh! the silence sank 
Like music on my heart. 


VALUE OF 


dig importance of having a knowledge 
of a trade or of some solid vocation 
need not be enlarged upon by precept, for 
it is best illustrated by example. In a 
New York weekly the following was re- 
cently published ; 

“Karl Frostern, the old nail-maker of 
Luben, in Silesia, was a jolly, story-telling 
man, who sang at his work, and whose 
busy hammer made merry music. 

“Not far away lived. Herr von Koben, a 
wealthy land owner, whose only son, when 
not at school, was wont to come to the 
nailer’s, where he would sit by the hour 
and watch the bright sparks as they flew in 
showers from the ringing anvil. ‘Come, 
Master Conrad,’ said the nailer, one day in 
a jolly mood, why not set the world an ex- 
ample? Show them that the son of a rich 
man can learn a trade. Who knows but 
that it may profit you one of these days?’ 
The youth fell in with the humor of the 
thing, and pulling off his fine jucket, he 
donned a leather apron, and went to the 
anvil. He was a bright, quick lad, and, 
when he had at once attempted to make a 
nail, he had a pride to make it well; and 
so it came to pass that ere long he could 
make shoe nails as deftly and as well as 
could old Karl. 








But soon I heard the dash of oars, 
I heard the pilot's cheer: 

My head was turned perforce away, 
And I saw a boat appear. 


The pilot, and the pilot’s boy, 
I heard them coming fast : 

Dear Lord in Heaven! it was a joy 
The dead men could not blast. 


I saw a third—I heard his voice; 
It is the hermit good! 

He singeth loud his godly hymns 
That he makes in the wood. 

He’ll shrieve my soul, he’ll wash away 
The albatross’ blood.” 


A TRADE. 


“Time passed on, and Herr von Koben 
died, leaving his great wealth to his son 
Conrad. A few years thereafter the armies 
of Frederick came sweeping through Si- 
lesia, and Conrad’s inheritance was lost. 
In poverty he wandered away toward the 
mountains of Bohemia, until he came to a 
town where a host of shoemakers were at a 
stand for want of nails. Shoes were in 
great demand" for the soldiers, and a great 
price was offered for nails, ‘ Here,’ thought 
Conrad, ‘is my opportunity. Let us see 
how my trade will serve me.’ And he told 
the shoemakers if they would help him to 
a shop and a forge, he would make nails 
for them. 

“They furnished him what was requir- 
ed, and he went at the work in earnest. 
He made better nails than had ever be- 
fore been seen in that section. He took 
apprentices, and enlarged his shop, and in 
time Von Koben’s nails were demanded on 
both sides of the mountains. By slow but 
sure degrees he arose to opulence as 4 man- 
ufacturer, honored and respected as the 
founder of his own fortune. And it all 
came, as he was proud to tell his children 
in the after years, from having learned 4 
trade in his youth.” 





THE CLOT TOMY PLAGUE. 





It is only by training all together—the physical, intellectual, and spiritual e} 
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that the plete man can be formed. 





THE GLUTTONY PLAGUE. 


I kes one thing that to our mind more 
than any other, or all others combined, 
is the producing cause of the diseased con- 
ditions of our people is, zwtemperance in 
eating and drinking ; but more especially 
in eating. ‘1 tell you honestly,” said blunt 
old Abernethy, “ what is the cause of the 
complicated madness of the human race. 
It is their gormandizing and stuffing, and 
stimulating the digestive organs to excess, 
thereby producing nervous disorder and 
irritation.” Sir Francis Head states it as 
his firm belief that almost every malady of 
the human frame is connected with the 
stomach ; and he owns that never does he 
see a fashionable physician mysteriously 
consulting the pulse of his patient, or, with 
a silver spoon on his tongue, importantly 
peering down his throat, without feeling a 
desire to exclaim, ‘‘ Why not tell the poor 
gentleman at once: ‘Sir, you have eaten 
too much, you have drunk too much, and 
you have not taken exercise enough !’” 

It has sometimes occurred to us that 
the passage in the 3d chapter of Genesis, 
wherein is related the story of the Fall of 
Man, was intended to teach us that many 
of the miseries which afflict the race come 
mainly from the abuse of the eating and 
drinking propensity. Certainly our physical 
ailments are due mostly to this cause ; and 
we think it can be shown that much of the 
moral evil which at present exists in the 
world, proceeds, either directly or indirectly, 
from the same source. It is the testimony 
of some close observers that while Aliment- 
iveness is kept under proper control, but 
little trouble is experienced from the other 
propensities ; but once give that free rein, 
and all the rest will run riot. Many a murder 





has been committed under the influence of 
intoxicating drink; and other crimes— 
which shall be nameless—have been com- 
mitted while under the dominion of 
passions lashed into fury by full feeding. 
An eminent divine once took occasion to 
tell his hearers in a Sabbath morning dis- 
course, that much of the ill-temper and 
moroseness of people was induced by a too 
free indulgence in the use of an animal diet 
and other kinds of stimulating food and 
condiments. 

It is not, however, moral evil, but the 
physical and organic evils which we see on 
every hand that we have to do with more 
especially at present. Nor do we wish now 
to speak specially of the vice of intemper- 
ance in the use of alcoholic and stimu- 
lating beverages. But it is to the vice of 
inordinate eating that we would more 
particularly call attention in this article. 
Says a retired physician: ‘“‘ How does it 
happen that amid the everlasting cry 
against drunkenness, we never hear a word 
against its sister evil, gluttony? I think I 
can assert with truth, that in a long prac- 
tice, three have died among my pa- 
tients from over-eating, wheré one has 
died from drink.” Crusades have been 
preached time and again from _ the 
pulpit and the platform, and by the 
press and other agencies, against the sin 
of drunkenness; but with a few recent and 
honorable exceptions, no warning voice has 
been raised against this greater and more 
desolating evil; greater and more desolat- 
ing because more wide-spread ; for, where- 
as, not one man in fifty, nor one woman in 
five hundred, is a drunkard, it is our delib- 
erate conviction, based upon close obscr- 
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vation and a careful study of the subject, 
that nine in ten of both sexes consume 
from a fourth to a third more food than is 
requisite to keep them from youth to old 
age, both physically and mentally, in the 
highest possible degree of constitutional 
vigor. Sir Sidney Smith, in a letter to 
Lady Holland, emphatically declares that 
all people above the condition of laborers 
are ruined by excess of stimulus and nour- 
ishment. “I never yet,” says he, ‘saw 
any gentleman who ate and drank as little 
as was reasonable.” He need not have 
made this distinction in favor of the labor- 
ing classes, for they are just as guilty of 
the sin of gluttony as the gentry, but their 
more active habits and laborious lives 
counteract, in some measure, its effects. 
Gluttony is indeed a great and crying 
evil; a form of sin taught to children so 
early that many never have known what is 
simplicity and moderation in diet. Ali- 
mentiveness comes into exercise at the 
earliest period of our existence, and is the 
first of all our natural propensities ; in fact, 
its development is coeval with the birth of 
the creature itself. Children are, there- 
fore, stuffed and surfeited, and the process 
of perverting their appetites begun often- 
times before they leave their mother’s 
arms. They are fed at all hours of the 
day, and perhaps several times during the 
night. If a child is fretful and restless, re- 
fusing to sleep, the tender-hearted, but 
injudicious mother thinks it must have 
nourishment to still its cries. When it 
gets a little older, if it learn to answer the 
question, ‘‘ Who made you ?” or to tell who 
was the first man or the first woman, a 
piece of rich cake is awarded for its pre- 
cocity. When its reason becomes suf- 
ficiently developed to enable it to connect 
right-doing with its reward and wrong- 
doing with punishment, a piece of mince- 
pie or a cookey answers the first indication ; 
the deprivation of its dinner, or the send- 
ing of it supperless to bed, answers the 
latter. If either or both of the parents 
have occasion to go from home, good con- 
duct during their absence is secured by the 
promise of sugar-plums on their return. 
Thus a direct appeal is made to appetite, 





and a premium offered for gluttony. After 
a while the child comes to think that the 
only thing in this world worth living for is 
something good to eat. Thus we go on 
from bad to worse, our appetites increase 
with our years, and long before the age of 
puberty is reached they have become mor- 
bid and greatly depraved, and the founda- 
tion has been laid for a long train of evils. 
When grown to man’s estate, we go out 
into the world, mingle in society, eat and 
drink, and overtask our digestive organs, 
rob the brain of its energies, become gross 
sensualists, bring on disease, and thence- 
forward drag out a miserable existence, 
ending only in death; having, in the mean- 
time, perhaps, transmitted to posterity our 
constitutional weaknesses and tendencies to 
disease, with the beastly appetites that 
produced them, and all these in an in- 
creased and ever-increasing ratio. 
Alimentiveness has most of us under 
complete control. We are slaves to ap- 
petite, making gods of our bellies. With 
what longing do we look forward to meal- 
time ? And if by any accident we are de- 
prived of an expected enjoyment of a 
favorite dish, our complacency is gone on 
the instant. As to the loss of one’s entire 
dinner, that is something which no ordi- 
nary amount of philosophy will enable us to 
contemplate with indifference; we regard 
it as a calamity indeed! How much, too, 
is our good-humor in this regard affected 
by the veriest trifles. If our neighbor hap- 
pens to be a little better or more liberally 
served than ourselves, how quick we are to 
notice it! We have noticed more frequent 
exhibitions of selfishness at the table than 
anywhere else. Persons who will, without 
hesitation, give to others the preference 
in everything else, can not always be de- 
pended upon to do it here. What a dif- 
ference there is, oftentimes, between a 
man’s ante-prandial and his post-prandial 
condition! A quaint old book says: “If 
you have a favor to ask of a man, go to 
him after he has dined.” There is a world 
of philosophy in this. There is many a 
man to whom if you go for a favor before 
dinner, especially if it be during the last 
hour or two of his fast, who will meet you 
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with a frown, You will be treated very 
cavalierly, indeed, your petition refused, and 
ten chances to one yourself saudbed into 
the bargain. But go to the same man after 
dinner ; if he has dined satisfactorily, in- 
stead of frowns you will find his counte- 
nance wreathed with smiles ; he is now the 
perfection of politeness and courtesy, and 
your chances of obtaining what you wish 
are improved a hundred per cent. 

Man’s appetite is almost omnipotent ; as 
omnipotent as omnivorous. Every clime 
and the utmost ends of the earth are ran- 
sacked to furnish something for its grati- 
fication, Every land contributes its 
products, and every sea its treasures ; yet 
it is still insatiate and insatiable. Some 
there are who think that everything that 
can be eaten was made for that sole pur- 
pose. Half the commerce of the globe 
consists in the trade in commodities which 
are either eatable or potable ; and half the 
trading capital of the civilized world is em- 
ployed in their exchange. Lest some of 
our readers might think we exaggerate, we 
will mention, by way of illustration, a single 
item, and that an insignificant one. Great 
Britain pays yearly to Greece $8,000,000 
fur the plums which John Bull puts into his 
pudding! Not to speak of the capital 
legitimately employed in the carrying of 
grain and other necessary products, look at 
the vast sums invested in the tea trade, the 
coffee trade, the manufacture and sale of 
confections and preserves, together with 
other luxuries too numerous to mention. 

Millions are spent annually for the pur- 
pose of ministering to the gratification of 
the palate. We hear of suppers costing 
three thousand dollars ; of dinners costing 
thrice that sum; banquets costing ten 
dollars a head for each of the guests aré 
quite common. Nay, we have known en- 
tertainments of this kind to be given in the 
city of New York for which the charge 
was one hundred dollars a plate! This 
included, of course, eatables, drinkables, 
and smokables. We have recently read of 
one given in Philadelphia, though some 
years ago, at which the guests whetted 
their appetites at the commencement with 
brandy costing six dollars a pint at whole- 





sale, and during its course drank wine one 
hundred and fifty years old. This merely to 
whet their appetites and enable them to eat 
the more. They sat down at six o’clock in 
the evening, and ate and drank and 
smoked till six o’clock next morning, from 
sun to sun, twelve mortal hours of stuffing 
and guzzling. We have seen a bill of fare 
entitled, “ An Entertainment given to the 
American Medical Association by the 
Medical Profession of the city of St. Louis,” 
in which we count no less than eighty-one 
different dishes, most of these made dishes, 
compounded of from five to twenty-five 
ingredients each, and ranging all the way 
from rice pudding, with rum sauce, to 
calves’ brains and young Rocky Mountain 
bear! There were also nearly forty differ- 
ent kinds of grog, and half-a-dozen or 
more brands of cigars. And all this gor- 
mandizing and swilling by an association 
of physicians, the conservators, or supposed 
to be the conservators of the public 
health ! 

It seems to us that no more wasteful and 
sinful expenditure of money could be made 
than in giving a feast to a man, or to a set 
of men. Had the money which the enter- 
tainment last described cost, been given to 
the poor of St. Louis, it might perhaps 
have kept them in food and fuel for an en- 
tire season. If the twenty-five thousand 
dollars once expended on a banquet given 
in this city to a certain English baronet 
had been applied to the liquidation of his 
debts—for he has since become bankrupt— 
it would have been a more fitting bestowal 
of it. 

If a man who belongs to the church 
should happen to get drunk, he is excom- 
municated z#stanter. He may bring him- 
self to the verge of a fever seven times ina 
week, though, by his intemperance in eat- 
ing, and his sin is not rebuked. Should a 
man die from the intemperate use oi 
alcoholic stimulants, he is said, in popular 
parlance, to have killed himself. He goes 
down in shame to a drunkard’s grave ; and 
the cause of his untimely end is never 
alluded to by his family or surviving rela- 
tives. But if, instead of this, he eats him- 
self into an apoplexy, and meets with sud- 
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den death, it is universally regarded as “a 
dispensation of a wise and mysterious 
Providence.” Wf a man, by an excessive 
use of ardent spirits, brings on a fit of 
delirium tremens, and cuts his throat with 
his razor, he is justly held accountable at 
the bar of public opinion for the guilt of 
suicide. But if he should kill himself in 
the most fashionable and approved style, 
with dyspepsia, induced by a long indul- 
gence of a morbid appetite in the use of 
unwholesome food, taken in excessive 
quantities and at irregular hours, it is looked 
upon as “ one of the inscrutable mysteries 
of the Divine Mind,’ if his taking-off be 
a sudden one; otherwise no particular 
notice is taken of it. Perhaps a sermon is 
preached over his mortal remains, extolling 
the virtues of the deceased, and holding 
him up as a bright exemplar of the true 
Christian character. More men are killed 
by excessive eating than by excessive drink- 
ing ; yet who ever heard the officiating min- 
ister, on an occasion of this kind, utter a 
warning cry against the sin of gluttony. 

Will the time ever come when death 
produced by inordinate eating will be re- 
garded as suicide as well as that caused by 
intemperate drinking? God, who is no 
respecter of persons, regards them both 
alike. The Bible pronounces the same 
fearful woes upon both: “Be not among 
wine-bibbers, among riotous eaters of 
flesh: for the drunkard and the glutton 
shall come to poverty.” To our view a 
glutton can no more serve God acceptably 
than can a drunkard. Yet how many of 
our churches are warned by their pastors 
against this most disgusting vice, and the 
evils which are sure ta spring from it! 
When will the clergy awake to their duty in 
this matter ? 

In fact, some of the most notorious in- 
stances of intemperate indulgence in the 
luxuries of the table are found among the 
clergy themselves. The Bishop of Verdun, 
France, who died recently, was of the type 
of gourmands. The quantity of food he was 
accustomed to consume was said to have 
been something extraordinary. Owing to 
the frequent illnesses brought on by his 
voracity, he had always to be accompanied 
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by a servant, whose sole business it was to 
prevent him from eating more than was 
good for him. Whenever the bishop dined 
out, this domestic stationed himself behind 
his master’s chair and scanned with a 
critical eye the amount of cutlets, Jates de 
foie gras, perdreaux truffées, etc., eaten by 
his Lordship ; and when he considered that 
he had had as much as was good for him, 
he made a sign to the mistress of the man- 
sion, who, instructed beforehand, cut off the 
supplies. 

We have some bowels of compassion, 
however, for our brethren of the ministry in 
this country, for we know they are sorely 
tempted. A visit of the pastor to the 
family of one of his flock is usually the 
signal for getting up an exceptionally good 
dinner, when viands of a richer and far 
more unhealthful character are provided 
than are set before the family on ordinary 
occasions. The minister is pressed with 
this delicacy and with that, until he is 
almost killed with such kindness, and he is 
ready to cry out, “Save me from my 
friends!’ Addison used to say: “* When! 
behold a fashionable table set out in all its 
magnificence, I fancy I see gouts and drop- 
sies, fevers and lethargies, with other innu- 
merable distempers, lying in ambuscade 
among the dishes.” We have often thought 
that the ill-health which prevails so exten- 
sively among ministers of the Gospel, was 
due to this cause more than to their sed- 
entary and studious habits ; for it has been 
satisfactorily ascertained that literary pur- 
suits are not unfavorable to longevity. Men 
of studious habits have in many cases been 
long-lived ; in fact such is generally the 
case, unless it is where they have given 
way to appetite. 

We have thus treated this subject at 
some length, but have by no means ex- 
hausted it. Indeed, as the ways of eaters 
are different, and there are many different 
eaters, much space would be filled in an at- 
tempt to treat them suitably. We trust that 
other and abler pens than ours may take it 
up where ours has left off, and not give over 
until the attention of hygienists is aroused 
in a degree that its importance demands. 

James Coutrer Layarp, M.D. 
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THREE VICTIMS OF FASHION. 
[From the German of Dr. Bock.] 


i that part of the human body near the 
junction of the chest and the abdomen, 
the part where in males the vest buttons 
closely and in females the band of the skirt- 
undergarments comes, lie three important 
structures or organs, viz.: the stomach, the 


blood, and thus a continuance of those 
manifestations of power produced by com- 
bustion. 

The stomach, between the liver on the 
right and the spleen on the left, lies behind 
the part called the stomach-pit, and works 


Fic. 1.—Tue Hearrnuy Liver. 


liver, and the spleen. These organs play a 
principal part in the sustenance of the vital 
flame. As long as we live, there is a con- 
tinual combustion, although not accompa- 
nied by flame or fire, taking place in our 
body. But this process is not very different 
from that of a working steam-engine. Here, 
as well as there, heat is first generated, and 
the most varied manifestations of power 
take place; here, as there, the active part 
of the machine gets worn out, and various 
products are formed ; in the machine, smoke, 
ashes, and soot; in the human organism, 
organic waste, carbonic acid, etc. Here, as 
there, it is necessary to supply material for 
the repairing of the worn-out mechanism, 
as well as to keep up the fire—namely, fucl 
and oxygen. In the human body the blood, 
by its circulation through all the organs, 
Supplies the fuel and the repairing material, 
as it also brings about the removal of the 
products of combustion (waste). To keep 
the blood in proper condition for this work, 
the lungs and the three above-named or- 
8ans are necessary ; these functions are, in 
general, the renewal and purification of the 





up the masticated albuminous substances 
(meat, milk, eggs, gluten, etc.) into the 


Fic. 2—Tue Crippcep Liver. 


principal building material of the working 
and worn-out organs. 
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The spleen, which takes its position at 
the extreme left of the upper part of the 
abdomen (in the left hypocardium), is one 
of the principal sources of origin of the 
corpuscles of blood, which enter the circu- 
lation and draw oxygen from the atmos- 
phere inhaled by the lungs. These cor- 
puscles laden with oxygen are carried by 
means of the circulation to all parts of the 
body, and sustain by the surrender of their 
oxygen the combustion, which is the main- 
spring of all physical manifestations. 

The liver, in the right of the upper part 
of the abdomen, is the grave of old worn- 
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eating, when those suffering organs require 
more space than usually. It is mainly 
tight clothing which tortures these organs, 
Besides this, a bending position of the body, 
especially in writing, and pressing the upper 
abdomen against the table, can prove in- 
jurious. 

Most conspicuous are the consequences 
of compression by tight bands on the liver 
of women ; a very deep cross-streak in this 
organ is often produced by tight-laced cor- 
sets pressing the lower ribs deep into it. 
Such crippling often causes pleurisy, in con- 
sequence of liver inflammation. In the 


Fic. 3.—IntTerR1or oF Diszasep STOMACH. 


out blood particles, and there they separate 
into the ingredients which constitute bile. 


Fig. 3.—Coating of stomach cut away so as to show the 
diseased interior. a, round stomach ulcer; 4, bleed- 
ing cysts; ¢, scars; @, entrance, and, ¢, exit of stom- 
ach ; /, the spleen. 

Interruptions of the activity of the three 
organs designated, must influence the sup- 
ply of the building material, the origin of 
new and the destruction of old corpuscles— 
or the regenerating and purifying of the 


blood. Such interruptions are especially | 


caused by the narrowing of the upper part 


of the abdomen through pressure or lacing, | 
more particularly when that is done after | 


stomach often, especially in young women, 
the round stomach ulcer is produced, which 
becomes through its burning pain and oc- 
casional spasms a most tormenting plague. 
The spleen, not so rarely as may be thought, 
is affected by similar improprieties of dress 
and becomes inflamed, its functions being 
impaired for the formation of blood globules ; 
the spleen may be squeezed down and out 
of its natural position, when it is called the 
wandering spleen. 

Nothing can be done to recover entirely 
a crippled liver and a misused spleen. The 
stomach uleeration, however, which may be 
causing frequcnt spasms and even blood- 
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vomiting, may, through a careful dietetic 
treatment, in most cases be cured without 
leaving the slightest complaint behind, pro- 
vided, however, that the deranged organ 
has not been too ill-used with drug-medi- 
cines. When the cicatrization of a very 
deep stomach-ulcer leaves behind a grooved 
patelliformed scar (see illustration), at a 
later stage of life the stomach-spasms may 


eign matter into the scar or hole. 
physician has—misled through the continous 


looking patients—declared the evil to be 
stomach-cancer, and incurable. If under 
such circumstances a quack-doctor or patent- 
medicine swindler should get hold of the 
case, and the scar in the stomach of itself 
should get some rest, and the bad symp- 
toms resultantly cease, the “ doctor” would 
be likely to proclaim to the world the cure 
of a stomach-cancer, while a former and 
honest physician is ridiculed. 


The only scientific and safe method of | 
curing a stomach-ulcer in almost every case | 


is dietetic, and this demands care that the 
sick stomach be not abused in any way, 
but is given time for rest and healing. 
Therefore, it is necessary to avoid any and 
all medicines, and likewise all kinds of hard 
and irritable stuffs which might lodge upon 


the ulcer; spirituous liquors or beverages, | 


and spices, should be entirely rejected, and 
care exercised about eating peas, beans, and 
even rice, barley, sago, etc. All kinds of 
tobacco, milk—which coagulates into small 
cheese globules—and solid pieces of meat 
and bread should be avoided. The food must 
therefore be taken often and in small quan- 








tities, and must be of a liquid or pappy con- 
sistency, so as not to irritate or incommode 
the ulcer through the improper action of the 
gastric juice and an unusual peristaltic 
motion of the stomach, which would dis- 
turb the cicatrization. The food may con 
sist of a thick soup with beaten egg, a mild 
tea or chocolate, with biscuit or bread soaked 


| therein, etc.; meat should be taken only 
return even with blood-vomiting. These | 
may be occasioned by the entrance of for- | 
Many a 


when it is thoroughly comminuted like pap, 
and even then must be eaten with great care. 
Milk (which is usually one of the best of all 


| foods for strengthening the sick and regen- 
spasms and vomiting of old, thin, and pale- | 


erating the blood) should not be used before 


the ulcer is entirely healed up, and should 


| even then be taken only in very small quan- 


tities with biscuits soaked therein. In case 
of blood-vomiting, no warm beverage is to 
be taken, but ice in small pieces should be 
swallowed, or perhaps ice cream. Under 
such a dietetic treatment, and by avoiding 
all pressure against the stomach and keep- 
ing the body warm, the healing of the ulcer 
may, in a comparatively short time, be ac- 
complished. All so-called family or patent 
medicines, especially pepper or other spices, 
brandy, whiskey, etc., are pernicious, and 


| may cause speedy death. 





THE COUNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
BY J. S. GALLOWAY, M.D. 


O not be inquisitive, dear reader, about 
what county it represents, or in which 
of these great sovereign States that county 
is situated, or even who were the men com- 
posing the Society. What they thought, 
said, and did is our theme. 
Dr. A., a venerable old man, has been 
many years in the profession, and his repu- 





tation is as wide-spread as his practice has 
been. He seems, too, to estimate himself 
as highly as his patrons estimate him. He 
expresses an opinion in a manner which 
implies that it is decisive, and that when he 
has yielded the floor no further discussion 
is necessary. Two years since he had much 
to say about the virtues of aconite, which he 
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was careful to pronounce with great pre- 
cision—aconeet’, with the accent on the last 
syllable. He had made his fine reputation 
for the cure of miasmatic diseases by the 
use of this drug with some other simple 
agents. This year his hobby was electric- 
ity. “It has a wide range of applicability. 
In agues it is excellent. In nervous disor- 
ders it has no rival. It relieves the pain, 
and swelling soon subsides under its use in 
whitlow. Two or three applications of an 
hour each will do the work.” He had a 
chance to try it at the meeting. He did not 
fail to do so, and for some hours the current 
passed through the obstinate thing, yet the 
pain was unabated. 

Dr. B. has filled a professor’s chair. He 
has traveled and seen the world. His pa- 
tients come long distances to consult him. 
He is looked upon as an oracle in many 
diseases usually regarded as very difficult, 
if not absolutely incurable. He was cate- 
chised about the treatment of spinal men- 
ingitis and hydrophobia. “ The’free use of 
alcohol is the remedy. Make your patient 
thoroughly drunk, and when he has sobered 
off, the disease will be broken. Has never 
known it to fail.” 

The topic for the day was taken up and 
nearly all the members had their say about 
it— The Medicinal and Potsonous Effects 
of Medicines: How to obtain the one and 
avoid the other. Dr. C. saw no difficulty 
in the case. Had used the strongest poi- 
sons in the Materia Medica, and used them 
freely. Thought there is something in the 
nature of disease that renders properly ad- 
ministered drugs, however poisonous, harm- 
less for the time being. He named particu- 
lar drugs and the doses, as he had frequently 
used them. 

Dr. D. did not agree with Dr. C. Con- 
sidered full doses of poisonous drugs as 
dangerous in disease as in health. Should 
he administer the quantities named, his pa- 
tients would die. Believed no physician 
justifiable in taking such risks. His faith 
in medicine is strong. He does not pre- 
scribe doubtingly. Has seen enough of it to 
know what it will do. But it must be used 
understandingly and cautiously. It has cost 
him years of careful study and close obser- 





vation to gain his present confidence. This, 
he thinks, the only safe solution of the prob- 
lem. “Those who are not willing to undergo 
the ordeal should never enter the profes- 
sion. It is a dangerous thing to tamper 
with drugs while in doubt about what they 
may do.” 

Dr. E. is a close student and a systematic 
thinker. When others are satisfied he is 
cautious, and sometimes doubtful. He sifts 
and sifts again, lest there may be something 
else than pure wheat in the grist. If there 
are safe men to be found in the drug-prac- 
tice, he is a safe man. He thought the ques- 
tion before the Society was one that involved 
difficulties. He had met them and grap- 
pled with them. He could not say he had 
conquered them. He knew quinine would 
break chills by its medicinal properties, but 
it must be admitted that it causes roaring 
in the ears, deafness, etc. These he con- 
sidered its poisonous effects. It would be 
desirable to avoid them if possible. Mak- 
ing the dose small enough to do this, he 
failed to secure the medicinal effects of the 
remedy. He considered the problem yet 
unsolved, if not incapable of solution. 

Dr. F. has so often met the same diffi- 
culty, and so often had drugs administered 
with the greatest care and discrimination 
he was capable of, failed to do what he 
wished them to,do, that he is more and 
more inclined, from year to year, to aban- 
don all such agents, and trust alone to the 
recuperative powers of nature. _ That drugs 
frequently answer a good purpose, he could 
not doubt. That they often fail to meet our 
expectations, he thought no careful observer 
could deny. That they sometimes do great 
and irreparable injury, even when prescribed 
by the most intelligent and cautious mem- 
bers of the profession, he thought too palpa- 
ble to admit of a doubt. How far it is wise 
and commendable to risk the evil for the 
sake of the good resulting from the use of 
drugs, he considered a question of the 
greatest importance. 

Dr. G. read a well-digested and well- 
written paper expressive of his views. He 
had been a faithful votary of the approved 
practice for many years. Had learned 
from ample experience that infinitesimal 
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doses were often followed by better results 
than the larger ones. His faith in large 
doses has steadily and greatly declined. 

It may be well to add that Dr. D., with 
all his faith in drugs, admitted that he used 
medicines very sparingly now. At first he 
gave much larger, much more complicated, 
and much more frequent doses. Young 
practitioners are quite prone to err in this 
direction. An item or two from another 
source, which he deemed not amiss in the 
discussion, was that an old apothecary who 
had supplied many students with their outfit, 
and whose chief business was filling orders 
for physicians, had said some years since: “It 
is interesting to see how physicians fall off 
in quantity in the use of drugs as they ac- 





quire experience. As business increases 
their orders fall off, both in quantity and va- 
riety. This rule has almost no exceptions.” 

A gentleman trained to the drug-business 
and largely engaged in the preparation and 
sale of patent medicines, made the remark: 
“If Americans do not learn to know better 
than to swallow drugs from the doctors and 
drugs from the patent medicine dealers, as 
they are now doing, the present stock will 
run out in a generation or two, and the 
country will have to be repeopled by fresh 
importations from abroad.” 

To the hint that this remark could hardly 
have been expected from one in his busi- 
ness, he replied: “ No one else has a better 
right to know.” 
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THE PEAR; PYRUS COMMUNIS. 


Name—History—Improvements—Hybridization — Cul- 
ture—Our Pretensions—Varieties—Keeping—Uses — 
Drying. 

Recipes. — Pears, Sliced, Stewed with Lemon, with 
Grapes ; Baked and Canned. 


HE pear and the apple are closely allied. 

The pear gives the name to the genus, 
and is even called “common,” although the 
apple is much the more common in all the 
regions where botanists thrive. Botanical 
names are usually given with better adap- 
tation. In botanical characteristics the two 


T 


smoother and more regular than those of 
the apple, the blossoms are more white and 
less fragrant, and the tree more regular and 
pyramidal in form. The variations and re- 
sem lances of flower, fruit, leaf, and branch 
in such nearly related species make fine 
studies for object lessons for young people, 
and teach them habits of close observa- 
tion. 

In tracing the “common” name of the 
pear we seek vainly in its 


HISTORY 


for any trace of affection which might have 
bestowed this epithet : “No graceful legend 
plants it in celestial gardens, gives it to 
guardianship of god or goddess, or links 
its name with the adventures of the daring 
heroes or loving nymphs of antiquity ;” no 


Maiden counts its seeds, nor throws its par- 








: | pride, 
are much alike, the leaves of the pear being 


ings over her head in divination of “ the 
coming man.” Neither was this the ‘case 
because it was not well known, for it has a 
place in some of the most ancient writings. 
Homer mentions it as growing in the gar- 
den of Laertes, and Cato sent pears to Vir- 
gil. The Romans had some three dozen 
kinds, among which were the “ Libralia,” 
or pound-weight pears, and the “ Proud 
Pear,” so called because it ripened early 
and decayed soon—a pretty good hit at 
The Greeks and Romans claimed it 
as indigenous to their countries, and its ori- 
gin has also been ascribed to Palestine and 
to Egypt. 

But none of the ancients speak of it in 
terms of praise. Pliny asserts that “all 
pears whatsoever are heavy meat, unless 
they be boiled or baked ;’’ and an early 
English writer speaks of them in the same 
strain. It is fair to infer that the pears 
known to them were all “cooking pears,” 
for they could not have passed such a ver- 
dict on the delicious fruits that now grace 
our tables at dessert. Some, indeed, were 
considered eatable, just as we now occa- 
sionally find a cooking pear into which we 
venture to set our teeth. In the accounts 
of Henry VIII. occurs the item, “2d. to an 
old woman who gaff the kyng peres ;”” and 
another of 3s. 4d. for “‘ Wardens and Med- 
lars,” the Warden being a cooking pear, so 
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named on account of its long seeping qual- 
ities. This might be considered sarcastic 
if applied to some of the wardens we wot 
of at the present day. 

In France they had some tolerable varie- 
ties as early as the 13th century. Among 
these was the “Jargonelle,” a sweet pear 


Dwarr Pear Tree. 


still on the lists, and one of the Bergamot 
varieties. The “ Bon Chretien ” was named 
after a monk who brought it to France dur- 
ing the reign of Louis IX. 

It is, however, mostly within a century 
that the greatest 








IMPROVEMENTS 

have been made in its qualities. These 
were started by one Van Mons, a native of 
Belgium. This man was a scientist who 
devoted his life to the study of pears. His 
theory was that cultivation should restrain 
the exuberance of the foliage, and divert 
the strength of the plant to the seed and 
the pulp surrounding it. His experiments 
were conducted mostly with the seeds, 
He found that the seeds of common 
plants, sown on good soil, and receiving 
good culture, produced improved varie- 
ties ; and, their seeds replanted, improved 
another step, until a certain ultimate 
point of perfection was reached. This 
was a somewhat tedious method, espec- 
ially as the pear naturally fruits late. 
The first fruited by Van Mons required 
fifteen years ; but, as he invariably sowed 
the seed of the first crop, he found, when he 
arrived at the fifth generation, that they 
began to bearat the third year after plart- 
ing. He had, in all, some eighty thousand 
trees from which he made his selections. 
Such intelligent industry deserved re- 
) ward, and he had it, not only in the in- 
troduction of many kinds far superior to 
anything before known, but also by induc- 
ing many other intelligent men to under- 
take similar experiments. To these ex- 
periments, gollectively, we owe a large 
proportion of the rich, melting, and deli- 
cately-flavored pears which now delight 
the taste of the connoisseur, and rewards 

the labor of every careful cultivator. 
Knight, an Englishman, subsequently 

experimented largely by 


HYBRIDIZING, 


which is still more scientific, and the re- 
sults far more certain. The aim, in this 
method, is to mix desirable qualities in dif- 
ferent kinds of fruit. Certain flowers of 
each are selected before they are fairly 
open, the stamens are cut from them, and, 
as soon as the pistils become viscous, they 
are fertilized with the pollen of the variety 
with which it is to be crossed. Great care 
is necessary to prevent fertilization from 
any other source, and sometimes a netting 
of gauze is secured around each to make 
certain the desired result. The seeds taken 
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from these fruits are carefully sown as soon 
as gathered, and kept by themselves until 
they bear, so that their quality can be tested. 

There is a great tendency to deteriora- 
tion, so that, out of thousands, perhaps no 
one will quite equal the original in all re- 
spects. Yet varieties are often thus pro- 
duced which repay all the trouble. This is 
the method now mostly used by amateurs 
in this country and in France. The pear is 
a favorite fruit for this kind of experiment, 
and the most exquisite new varieties have 
been obtained by this process. 

When a variety has once been obtained 
by whatever process, the only care neces- 
sary to its propagation is to graft it to any 
desired extent, and that is the only reliable 
method. For many years the pear has 
been grafted on the stock of the quince to 
obtain dwarfs. They are not so hardy as 
those on pear stocks, but they occupy only 
about one-fifth the space; they come much 
earlier into bearing, and some choice vari- 
eties produce much better fruit than on 
pear stocks. As a general rule, those on 
quince stocks are more used in gardening, 
and those on pear stocks in orcharding. 


CULTURE. 


The pear needs high and careful culture, 
especially the finer kinds. 
more hardy than the peach, and many vari- 
eties can be raised further North. A limy 
soil suits it best, provided it is rather por- 
ous, but varieties can be found adapted to 
almost any soil. Those intending to culti- 
vate, if but a few trees, would do well to 
read up in some standard work. By doing 
so they will probably save the cost of sev- 
eral high-priced trees, besides having the sat- 
isfaction of knowing what they are about. 

In these pages we can, at no time, do 
much more than hint at the things that are 
to belearned, and thus, perchance, excite in 
some minds a desire to know more. We 
also aim to give such information to women 
as shall lead them to study more closely the 
nature and qualities of the materials which 
come into their hands in preparation for the 
table, so that they may enjoy their work 
more, and perform it to better advantage. 
If it should also lead them to devote more 


Still, it is far | 





attention to horticulture, it would still fur- 
ther promote this end, besides proving of 
inestimable value to them and to their chil- 
dren as an invigorating pursuit, both men- 
tally and physically. 


VARIETIES, 


There are so many varieties of the pear 
that we should be quite lost if we relied on 
the books alone to help us to a decision 
concerning the kinds suitable to our own 
locality. A better plan is to consult those 
who have already raised pears in the neigh- 
borhood, find out what have succeeded best, 
and,.after a few years experience with these, 
we shall be able to add, now and then, some 
other variety with better certainty of success. 

In purchasing the fruit in the market, we 
shall save ourselves much trouble if we be- 
come familiar with the names and qualities 
of the different kinds. When we have asked 
the grocer or the marketman the name of a 
strange variety, compare it with the descrip- 
tion in the Fruzt Culturist, observe closely 
its qualities, and make a note of how well 
or how poorly it serves your purpose for 
dessert or the stew-kettle, as the case may 
be. This note may be entered on the mar- 
gin of your fruit-book, or in a separate little 
blank book, as you prefer. This will soon 
make you a good judge of pears, and save 
you much loss and annoyance in making 
your purchases. Do not buy largely of 
any strange variety until you have tried 
it. Choice varieties, like the Bartlett or 
the Bergamot, can sometimes be bought, 
green, at a low rate, and these become de- 
licious when cooked, or when kept till they 
are ripe. The 

KEEPING 


and ripening of the different kinds of pears 
forms a study of no small interest and im- 


portance. Some varieties require to be 
ripened in the house, in order to develop 
their best qualities. Some say that the 
bureau drawer or the linen closet surpass- 
es all other places for this purpose, while 
one of our German neighbors unhesitat- 
ingly recommends the use of a feather-bed. 
The good housekeeper will certainly prefer 
to keep her linen closets to their legitimate 
use, and though feather-beds would be 
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much better used thus than for packing 
away human beings, a cheaper, cleaner, 
and a more convenient substitute would be 
old linen, or old blankets, or even shallow 
drawers, in which the fruit should be placed 
quite separate from each other. Warmth, 
dryness, and darkness are the requisites for 
most pears which ripen in this way, and 
the skill of the housewife consists in ripen- 
ing them, if possible, only as fast as they 
are wanted, and in discerning, to a day, 
when they are at their best. Some study 
and some experience is requisite to success, 
but success with the finer varieties of these 
delicious fruits is a rare pleasure to the true 
house-mother. 
USES. 

To attempt to cook the finer varieties 
after they are fully ripened, would be very 
much like trying to paint the rose. If, how- 
ever, they are specially wanted for “tea,” 
they may be served whole, or pared and 
sliced after the manner of peaches. There 


are many varieties which are raised pur- 
posely for cooking—more than I wish there 
were, for though some of them develop a 
fine flavor in the process, many of them re- 


main almost tasteless. When there are 
poor ones which must be disposed of, we 
find it an admirable plan to cook them with 
rather tart fruits, the contrast being agree- 
able. Merely adding syrup to many of the 
cooking pears seems to us a poor attempt 
to drown insipidity with sweetness. Less 
sweetness, and a faint flavor of ginger root 
or cinnamon, is preferable, but good pears 
are better still. Many of those raised as 
cooking pears are not worth the seasoning 
required to bring them on the table, to say 
nothing of the expense and trouble they 
make. Some of our best authorities claim 
that it is no more trouble to raise a good 
variety than a poor one, and commend 
those who have poor pear trees to graft 
them thoroughly with better kinds, 
DRYING, 

A good pear is as much needed for drying 
as for any other purpose, though it should 
not be so ripe as for eating, since it must 
be exposed to the ripening processes of 
both drying and cooking. Pears are very 
easily dried whole, or sliced, pared, or with 





the skins still on, and they can be had in 
all these shapes in the New York market. 
They are a very economical dried fruit, for, 
if well prepared of good material, they re- 
quire little or no sugar when cooked, and 
they swell much more than many other 
kinds of fruit. We have been waiting 
rather impatiently for our California friends 
to “flood the market,” as they have so long 
been threatening to do, with their Alden 
dried pears. We stand ready to take our 
share, and to dispose of them if they are 
equal in quality to those we have already 
used. 
RECIPES. 


Suicep Pears, or, “ pear salad,’’ as the Eng- 
lish cook-books would call it. The Yankees 
would call it “pear sauce.” Select for this 
dish very ripe, melting, and juicy pears, tolera- 
bly sweet, and of a delicious flavor. The Bart- 
lett is a fair specimen. If they are not juicy 
they are better cooked. It is, however, a very 
easy matter to try a few before venturing a dish 
full. Pare, slice, and sweeten, if necessary, very 
much as you would peaches. Wedge-shaped 
pieces are the best, and do not make them large, 
or they will break and mar the pleasant appcar- 
ance of the dish. If they are lacking in flavor, 
try a dash of pine-apple or lemon juice. Very 
ripe tomatoes may alse be cut with them. Each 
of these should stand an hour or two before 
serving. = 

STewED Pears.— Pears are usually cooked 
with both skins and cores. If they are very 
large, they may be Ifalved or quartered. Porce- 
lain-lined sauce-pans or granite ware is the best, 
but if the fruit is not acid, tin may be used, 
Cover with water and stew gently until tender; 
then skim out the pears, add what sweetening is 
necessary, boil up and pour over the cooked 
fruit, and serve cold. This is much better than 
sweetening while stewing, as it makes a pleasant 
contrast between the fruit and the juice. If the 
pears are quite flavorless, add a teaspoonful of 
sliced green ginger to two quarts of pears to 
the water in which they are stewed about twenty 
minutes before they are done, Remove the gin- 
ger after the pears are cold, or the flavor will 
become too strong. It should be but faint at 
the most, and the root should not be eaten. It 
can be made to serve a second time. 


Lemon-Pears.—For large and rather insipid 
pears. Pare and quarter, but do not core them. 
Cover with water, to which add rings of lemon, 
one large or two small lemons to a quart of 
pears. Stew, in porcelain, gently until tender ; 
take out the pears into a platter, sweeten the 
juice to taste. Place the rings tastefully around 
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the edge of the platter, pour the juice over the 
fruit, and serve cold. 

Pears WITH GRAPEsS.—Green grapes and pears 
may be stewed together, and sweetened to the 
taste. Dates can be used for sweetening if pre- 
ferred. Rich, ripe grapes, like the Concord or 
Isabella, can be stewed separately and strained 
through a colander to take out the seeds, and 
then scalded with the pears, and served cold. 

Pears can also be stewed with huckleberries, 
or blackberries, or black currants. 


Bakep Pgars.—If a moderate oven is at com- 
mand for several hours in succession, a very nice 
method is to prepare the fruit the same as for 
lemon or ginger-pears, but without any seasoning, 
and, placing them in a jar, cover closely, and 
bake very gently five or six hours. Then the 
juice may be poured off, the seasoning added, 
all boiled up and poured over the fruit. Serve 
cold. 

Very few have this kind of an oven at com- 
mand, and they may not be able to have baked 
pears any better than stewed, while they are 





usually much more trouble. If large and juicy, 
and tolerably tender, they may be baked slowly, 
in a moderate oven, ona pie-dish. If this makes 
them too dry, another pie-dish may be placed 
over them. They may then be served, without 
sauce, like baked apples, or be covered with a 
sweetened sauce flavored with ginger, lemon, or 
some other tart fruit. 


CANNED PEaRS.—Pare the fruit and leave it 
whole, or halve or quarter it as you prefer, 
though that which is whole is considered the 
nicest. Do not remove the stems. Put iuto 
cold water as soon as pared. Place it in the 
cans, more or less artistically as you please. 
Pack close. Fill up with a mild syrup, or with 
water, and cook in a kettle of water until suffi- 
ciently tender to be pierced with a straw. Take 
them out and seal the same as any other fruit. 
Any of the above stewed pears may be canned 
after they are cooked, though the ginger and the 
peel of the lemon should be removed before 
canning. 

JuLiIaA COLMAN, 





UP AMONG THE TREE-TOPS. 


AN IMPROMPTU. 


SHOULD it happen—although it won’t do to say | 
50— 
You can not afford in the country to go; 
Just cast off, at once, all your grandiose airs, 
And climb to the top of the uppermost stairs : 
Up among the tree-tops, 
And among the spires ; 
In among the birds-nests 
And telegraphic wires. 





You must leave down below you the weight of | 
each sigh, 

Such ballast as that you'll not need near the sky; | 

How pure is the air! And the heavens, how 
clear! 

The din of the world is not sounding so near, 


Up among the tree-tops. 


How delicious it is near a spire to recline, 

When comfort below you are forced to resign ; 
While zephyrs trip over the telegraph wires, 
Which bear to the absent your fondest desires— 


From among the tree-tops. 


It can not be supposed that rich aristocrats 
Would leave their fine mansions to dwell on top 
flats ; 
But Fortune’s step-children, who're gasping for 
breath, 
Can risc from the airs that are laden with death, 
Up among the tree-tops. 





’Tis a curious sensation at first, when you know 

The life of the world is decidedly low ; 

And perhaps, if you lived there for year after 
year, 

On quitting your eyrie you’d look rather queer 


From among the tree-tops. 


As the wires stretch around—and perhaps seas 
and hills— 

They send through the bosom some magnetic 
thrills ; 

Familiar you grow with each distant church- 
spire, 

“Excelsior!” you cry, and would fain go up 
higher— 

Up among the tree-tops. 


* » “* * 

Now, my friend, Mr. Critic, who may say some- 
times, 

“These verses are faulty; how careless these 
rhymes !” 

Remember the mercury’s now ninety-four 

By Fahrenheit, sir, and we’re threatened with 


more, 
E’en among the tree-tops, 
And among the spires ; 
In among the birds-nests 
And telegraphic wires. 
Grace H. Horr. 
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FOOD ITEMS FROM THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


Iowa exhibits models of 800 varieties of 
apples, cast in wax directly from the fruit, 
and colored with great care. In spite of its 
being mid-summer, most ot the visitors insist 
that these are natural fruit. There are also 
some pears and quinces. 


OREGON has a remarkable display of dried 
ruits and vegetables. They are dried by the 
Alden process, and displayed under glass 
with fine taste. Besides many varieties of 
apples, which made the best show, there 
were peaches, pears, quinces, beets, cabbage, 
white potatoes, sweet potatoes, and bananas, 
though we are not certain that the latter 
were raised in the State. 


Tae CauirorniA Fruit-DryYErR is a new 
patent, which seems to be an improvement 
on the Alden Dryer. The largest sized ma- 
chine will dry seventy-five bushels of apples 
per day, which, if put up properly, will not 
be infested with worms. Raisins and other 
fruit can be prepared in the same manner. 


Iowa exhibits 400 varieties of grain, sev- 
enty-four of which are corn. One of these 
produced ears so large that nineteen of them 
filled a bushel basket. 


Spain shows hundreds of specimens of 
seeds and grains, many of which are quite 
new tous. Among these are several kinds 
of pulse, the names of which we could give, 
but as they are the same as those applied to 
familiar varieties, they would afford no dis- 
crimination. There are varieties of pulse 
white and fair which are neither peas, beans, 
nor lentils. We hope seeds of all novelties 
will be secured, especially from Southern 
States. 

WeEvits.—The bean and pea weevils are 
rioting in many specimens of pulse in the 
glass cases. Foreign exhibitors should be 
chary ot introducing noxious imsects and na- 
tive cultivators, still more careful about re- 
ceiving them. They may be killed generally 
by a moderate scalding without destroying 
the vitality of the seed. 

InprA displays seventy-eight kinds of rice, 
some of it as dark as our Valentine and Mo- 
hawk beans, and similar in color. This is 
the food of the poorer classes. Some varie- 
ties are very large and handsome in size and 
appearance of kernels, but none of it so white 
and clear as our common Carolina, or head 
rice, 





CANNED Goops are in great abundance, 
and make a magnificent show. There are 
some great glass jars that hold at least half 
a bushel of white pared pears, arranged with 
exquisite symmetry; whole tomatoes with 
the skins almost unbroken; colossal aspara- 
gus standing full length in cans over a foot 
in height; peaches, plums, cherries, apri- 
cots. nectarines; in short, the display of true 
goods seems endless, only that they are ever 
and anon bounded by the false. 


CALIFORNIA produces apricots in profu- 
sion, quinces in regular crops (some of the 
specimens weigh over two pounds), plums in 
abundance, with no curculio to trouble them, 
and oranges and limes along five hundred 
miles of coast. The smaller fruits common 
in the East bear abundantly, and the banana 
is beginning to be cultivated in the gardens. 

Foop Eaters.—Not exactly in the line of 
foods, but as the devourers of all kinds of 
food, we notice that New Hampshire sends 
two stuffed Chester white hogs, weighing 
in the neighborhood of 1,800 pounds each 
What a deal of good food they must have 
spoiled before they attained that weight! 


Tue Florida orange crop for the present 
season is 25,000,000, worth on an average at 
the groves $15 per thousand, making $375,- 
000. It is estimated that there are now not 
more than 3,006 acres of young trees from 
four to six years old from the bud, some 
bearing as many as 100 oranges the past fruit 
season. For the next five years it is believed 
the crop will gradually increase from the 
growth of trees to 150,000,000, yielding a 
product of $5,250,000, or about one-seventh 
of the product of Palermo. 

A MOVEMENT is being made by West 
India fruit-growers and importers of fruit 
here for a reduction of duty on imported 
green fruit. On some fruits, such as pineap- 
ples from the Bahamas, the duty is ruinous, 
owing to the large percentage of loss by 
decay while on the voyage. It is said that 
for this reason the product of the Bahamas is 
decreasing, and that other crops will have to 
be raised instead. 

Reports from Georgia are very favorable 
in regard to the future of small grain. A 
large area wa3 planted in wheat, oats, rye, and 
barley, and thecrop of cereals will be larger 
this year, while of cotton it will be less. 
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RECORD OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 
EDITED BY FRANCIS GERRY FAIRFIELD.* 


XPERIMENTAL TRANSFORMATION 

OF ORGANISMS.—Experiments bear- 

ing very decidedly upon the Darwinian the- 
ory are just now exciting considerable atten- 
tion in Germany. One series of these re- 
searches was conducted by Weissmann, a 
naturalist of high reputation, and respects 
the transformation of the Axolotl. This ani- 
mal (known to naturalists as the Mexican 
siredon) and its allies retain in Mexico, during 
life, their natural state, the form and organi- 
zation of the larve of our Tritons; but in 
artificially breeding them in Europe they 
are sometimes transformed into the Ambly- 
stoma, an animal of the form of the fully- 
developed Triton. With a view to produce 
this metamorphosis artificially, Weissmann 
entrusted the breeding of five eight-day 
larve to an assistant, and all five actually 
underwent the transformation from the 
Siredon into the Amblystoma, after having 
been placed for six or eight months in water 
so shallow that they were frequently com- 
pelled to leave it and accustom themselves 
to lung-breathing. Now, as besides the 
Mexican siredon species, which in the nat- 
ural state are never transformed, there occur 
in the United States similar animals which 
represent the temporary larval stage; the 
former has been regarded as a form that 
has permanently remained at a lower stage 
of development, but is incited to physical 
progress by the better conditions consequent 
upon transplantation. This would be Dar- 
win’s view. Weissmann, however, is of the 
opinion that this sudden and remarkable 
metamorphosis cannot be explained in this 
way, that is, by the action of new condi- 
tions of life, and thinks that the hypothesis 
of a life-force is necessary to their explana- 
tion, unless some view differing from that of 
the Darwinists can be offered. He rejects 
such an hypothesis, however, and conceives 
that the result of the metamorphosis is not a 
real one, but only an apparent formation of a 
new species, namely, a reversion to a form 
that once existed among the ancestors of 
the Siredon. This view is — by the 
fact that our Amblystomas all pass through 
a larval stage that resembles the Siredon, 
and by the fact that, under certain condi- 
tions, Triton larva are never transformed. 
If, as Humboldt concludes, the high table- 
lands of Mexico were once covered with 


_ * To give efficiency to this record, the investigators 
in all departments are invited to furnish short summa- 
ries of original experiments in the physical and physio- 
logical sciences, observations of the habits of animals 
and plants, and memoranda of discoveries. In all cases 
such matter will be accredited to the person sending it, 
if found to be new and available. 





extensive lakes, the evaporation of the large 
water-surfaces of which was sufficient to 
produce the moist atmosphere necessary to 
naked amphibians living on land, it is easy 
to see that the full development of the na- 
tive Amblystomas may have been stunted 
by the gradual change from a humid to a 
dry atmosphere; and from this cause the 
Siredon—as an Amblystoma not fully devel- 
oped—may have come as a species. The 
reader is aware, of course, that in the larval 
stage the Amblystoma lives in water, and 
that the transformation takes place in con- 
sequence of the animal leaving the water 
and adopting land habits. The gradual loss 
of humidity in the atmosphere consequent 
upon the extinction of the numerous lakes 
supposed by Humboldt to have formerly ex- 
isted in Mexico would prevent the ready-to- 
be-transformed larval Amblystoma from 
going on land, and thus it would forever 
remain a Siredon. 

Some experiments - described by a 
Russian naturalist tend to throw discredit 
on the plausible theory advanced by Weiss- 
mann, and to establish the hypothesis of a 
special life-force. They were conducted 
near Odessa, on low crustaceans aboundin 
ina salt lake in that neighborhood, ro | 
were suggested by an accident. This lake, 
with a view to salt production, was divided 
by adam in such a manner that in the 
lower part salt was deposited in a solid 
form, while the less salt upper portion con- 
tained large numbers of Artemia Salina, 
In the year 1871 the dam gave way, and the 
very salt water in the lower lake was diluted 
to about 8 degrees of Baiime’s areometer ; 
but after the dam had been repaired the 
concentration rose to 14 degrees in 1872, 18 
in 1873, and 25 in 1874. During this pro- 
gressive change in the constitution of the 
water the Artemia Salina underwent a 
most remarkable transformation. In 1871 
they still had their peculiar formof tail ; but 
in 1874 two lobes of it had disappeared, the 
bristles were all gone, the gills had become 
enlarged, and the body was smaller. In 
other words, the new form corresponded 
almost exactly with the Artemia Mih/aus- 
enzt, formerly supposed to be a distinct spe- 
cies. The fact was tested by artificial 
breeding of the Artemia Salina in salt 
water of increasing concentration, with the 
same result as before, and on reversing the 
experiment the Artemia Mihlausenit? was 
gradually transformed into a large and 
culiar species of the Artemia Salina. This 
led to extensive experiments, from which it 
appears that the direct influence of changed 
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conditions may transform one species of 
Artemia into another, and this, too, in both 
directions, 


Measurement of Blood Disks —A recent 
trial for murder, turning upon the identifica- 
tion of specimens of the blood of different 
animals by means of the microscope, has 

rovoked an animated discussion between 

r. Richardson, of Philadelphia, and Dr. 
Woodward, of Washington, both well 
known as microscopic experts; Dr. Rich- 
ardson being of the opinion that the blood 
corpuscles in man are larger than in other 
mammalians; and Dr. Woodward taking 
decided ground to the contrary. Dr. Seiler, 
of Philadelphia, considers it perfectly feasible 
to demonstrate the distinctions maintained 
to exist by Richardson, and suggests the 
plan of making comparative photographs of 
the corpuscles by means of the familiar 
micrographic process. “In placing,” says 
Seiler, “two kinds of blood—for instance, 
that of a man and of a sheep, a pig, or an 
ox—upon the same side, near enough to- 

ther to bring the disks of both into the 
field, the difference as seen in the photo- 

ph is very striking, the smallest of the 
uman disks being always considerably 
larger than the largest in sheep, pigs, and 
oxen ; so that, although an accurate men- 
suration is not possible, perhaps, on account 
of the thickness of outline, still the differ- 
ence is sufficient without measurement to 
tell the one from the other.” The corpus- 
cles of birds, fishes, and reptiles are all oval 
in outline, and hence the discussion may be 
limited to the mammalia, in which the cor- 
puscles are always circular. The writer in- 
clines to dissent, qualifiedly, however, from 
the opinion of Dr. Woodward, although in 
a question of life and death it would be 
rather hazardous to convict on such testi- 
mony alone. In measuring blood corpus- 
cles, and comparing those of men with 
those of the lower mammalia, he has found 
it sufficient for the purpose to employ the 
camera lucida—a little instrument that, fixed 
to the eye-piece of the microscope, projects 
the images formed by the object-lens on 
paper in such a manner that they can be 
drawn from life. By using a power of about 
800 diameters, and employing a very deli- 
cately-pointed pencil, sharpened to extreme 
tenuity, outlines can be made that will ad- 
mit of relative measurement. There is 
considerable variation in the diameter of 
the disks in different specimens of human 
blood. They are larger on the average in 
persons of glandular and vital temperament 
than they are in persons of delicate nervous 
organization. But, on the whole, human 
blood disks are larger than those of other 
mammalians. In ten specimens of human 
blood examined by the writer, the rang: 





was found to be from 1-2g900th to 1-1o100th 
of aninch. In ten specimens from lower 
mammalians, the range was from 1-3200th 
to 1-12000th of an inch. The Tragulide 
possess the smallest disks, and they are cer- 
tainly appreciably smaller than human, not 
averaging mc.e than from 1-5oooth to 
1-16000th of an inch in diameter. It 
is now very well known that the test 
so long advanced as absolute by Ger- 
man scientists is not a sound one—at 
least, not an infallible one. This test con- 
sisted in the observation that the hzma- 

lobin of the blood of different animals 

iffers materially in its manner of crys- 
tallizing, and may therefore be identified 
by its crystals. From recent developments 
it seems likely that the spectroscope will 
ultimately supersede the microscope in this 
field. Even after the clothing has been 
washed, it is competent to detect the minut- 
est trace—so small a part, according to Mr. 
Sorby, as the one-thousandth part of a 
grain. The spectra of blood are eight in 
number, one-half of the spectrum from the 
violet end being wholly absorbed, and dark 
bands ——— in the green and red rays. 
Yet, of all the tests thus far developed, it 
must be said that, while they are of sufficient 
certainty for ordinary purposes, it would be 
very hazardous to convict a person of mur- 
der on their testimony. A microscopist or 
a spectroscopist who, knowing all the 
sources of uncertainty incident to his meth- 
ods of investigation, should take it on his 
conscience to swear with such positiveness 
as to insure the execution of a suspected 
person, would,certainly exceed the just limits 
of professional veracity. 

Action of Rain-drops on Leaves.—In a 
recent elaborate paper on the curiosities otf 
plant life, published in the /#ternational 
Review, Dr. Oscar Schmidt, the celebrated 
German botanist, illustrates how easily a 
professor may be mistaken. Alluding to 
the brown spots left on the leaves of plants 
by the action of rain-drops in the sunshine, 
the learned professor attributes the destruc- 
tion of the tissue to the generation of nitric 
acid. The real explanation of this phenom- 
enon is very simple. The drop being nearly 
globular, acts as a condensing lens, concen- 
trating the received rays of the sun just be- 
neath it, and thus destroying a section of 
the leaf. The same phenomenon may be 
produced experimentally with the object- 
glass of a microscope, by holding it against 
the leaf. The writer, who has often pro- 
duced such spots with the microscope, has 
invariably found the tissue composing them 
to present all the peculiar appearances in- 
duced by carbonizing woody tissues at a 
moderate heat. 


The Secondary Light of Venus.—The 
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cause of this phenomenon, familiar to as- 
tronomers, is made the subject of attention 
by a recent prediction of Zdllner that, un- 
der spectroscopic examination, the ash-col- 
ored secondary light of Venus will be found 
to present bright lines. He proposes to 
cule observations on this point during the 
present summer. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the various explanations that 
have been offered by astronomers of this 
interesting phenomenon need not be told 
that all of them are of doubtful authenticity. 
Schroter, Harding, and many others hold 
the theory that the phenomenon is due to 
reflected earth-light, analogous to the: /u- 
minée cendrée exhibited by the moon. Sir 
W. Herschel suggests that phosphorescence 
of the planet’s atmosphere may account for 
the phenomenon, which, by the way, was 
first observed by Schréter, and which 
Herschel had often looked for without suc- 
cess. Tastorff propounds the hypothesis 
that the atmosphere of Venus is self-lumin- 
ous. Others have referred it to auroral 
developments on the surface of the planet, 
to natural light developments such as our 
oceans may be conceived to present to an 
observer on another planet, to intense sur- 
face heat, and to various other causes. 
Gruithuisen proposes a Kiinstliche Feuer 
hypothesis, which is very ingenious, but not 
very probable. This secondary light is only 
visible occasionally—a fact which seems to 
militate against all of the explanations that 
have been enumerated, with the exception 
of the auroral one. The change in the color 
of the faintly-illuminated disk of the planet 
from reddish to ashen-gray, observed by 
Harding, seems also equally to favor the 
idea that the phenomenon is analogous to 
our Aurora Borealzs, in which similarly 
rapid*alternations of color are often ob- 
served. Miisler has noticed a peculiarly 
beautiful radiating appearance of the second- 
ary light, formed of seven or eight straight 
rays, sometimes very distinct in definition, 
and at other times very diffused. It is con- 
sidered very probable that the method pro- 
posed by Zoliner will be successful in set- 
tling the question in favor of the auroral 
hypothesis. 

Endowment of Scientific Research—A 
strong movement has been set on foot in 
England, having for its purpose the appro- 
priation of a portion of the revenues 
of Cambridge and Oxford Universi- 
ties to the endowment of scientific 
research. As the same question must 
ultimately come up in this country, 
any data as to its successful solution are of 
interest to thoughtful Americans; and, as 
it is only in Germany that the problem has 
been successfully worked out, a brief note 
of the leading features of the German sys- 





tem is admissible. Whatever may be our 
objections to German universities as educa- 
tional institutions, it must be admitted on 
all hands that as centres of original scien- 
tific investigation they have tee so won- 
derfully efficient as to place Germany far in 
advance in the great scientific movement of 
the nineteenth century. The elements . of 
this peculiar success are principally the fol- 
lowing: In each university the appoint- 
ments are held by twenty-one groups of men 
engaged in original investigation in their 
special fields. These corporations are pro- 
hibited from making money by engagirg in 
commercial pursuits or by keeping boardcing- 
schools. The appointments are graduated 
in value from $400 to $2,000 per year. New 
members are elected by co-optation, and 
the promotion of existing members of any 
corporation is effected by the same process 
—one corporation often inviting a member 
of another to leave his old associates in 
order to enjoy an increased salary or in- 
creased facilities for investigation. This co- 
optation is subject to the careful supervision, 
but not to the direction of the government ; 
and since commercial operations, such as 
the acquirement of large revenues to the 
university from the fees of pupils or wards 
committed to its care are out of the ques- 
tion, the sole motive which affects its mem- 
bers in the selection of colleagues is the 
wish to secure men of eminence in the avo- 
cation assigned to the corporation, and to 
maintain a high reputation in this way for 
the institution. The result is, that the ap- 
parently insignificant stimulant offered by a 
step-by-step advance from $400 to $2,000 
per year has been successful in rendering 
German science proverbial for patient ex- 
actness of detail and for brilliant original 
investigation. In our projected Institute of 
Phrenology it is our purpose to found an in- 
stitution for original psychological investi- 
gation, in which the best features of the 
German university plan shall be adapted to 
the mental habits of American students, and 
the endowment of research in this impor- 
tant field practically and efficiently accom- 
plished. 

Mr. Edison's Supposed New Force.—Our 
readers have, through the medium of the 
daily newspapers, become at least vaguely 
acquainted with the pretensions of Mr. Edi- 
son, an American electrician of considera- 
ble reputation, to the discovery of a new 
force. This subject was recently made the 
topic of a paper by Mr. Thompson before 
the Physical Society of London, in which it 
appears to be demonstrated that the phe- 
nomena observed by Mr. Edison may be 
explained by the ordinary laws of induction. 
In Mr. Thompson’s arrangement for obtain- 
ing the spark, according to an official re- 
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port of the proceedings for May 13, the 
secondary current of a Rhumkorff’s coil is 
made to traverse a short coil of wire which 
is thoroughly insulated from the internal 
core, and into the circuit an arrangement is 
introduced by means of which the current 
may be made to traverse a variable thickness 
of air in its course round the short coil. It 
is found that if this spark is very short, the 
spark obtained from the internal core is also 
short; but as the thickness of air to be 
traversed is increased, the spark which may 
be drawn off increases proportionately ; the 
greatest effect, however, is produced when 
one terminal of the coil is connected with 
the earth, the spark then obtained. being 
about half an inch in diameter. Mr. Edison 
considered that the spark was retro-active ; 
but Mr. Thompson showed, by an experi- 
ment, that deficient insulation might lead to 
such a conclusion. He then proceeded to 
show that just as the charge given to a 
gold-leaf electroscope is at times positive 
and at times negative without any apparent 
reason for the change, so if the core of the 
arrangement employed be connected with a 
Thompson galvanometer, the needle will be 
found to wander irregularly about the scale 
on both sides of the zero. In order to show 
that these experiments are identical with 
those conducted as originally described by 
the discoverer, the terminals of the induc- 
tion coil were connected with the coil of an 
e ectro-magnet, the same means of includ- 
ing a layer of air in the circuit being intro- 
duced. The effect in this case was found 
to be precisely similar to that obtained with 
the special arrangement previously used ; 
with a brush discharge a Geissler’s tube 
could be illuminated, and when the layer of 
air was infinitesimal the spark produced 
was also infinitesimal. It was then 
shown that, if the spark at the point 
of contact in the key when a direct 
battery current traverses the coil be done 
away with by shunting the extra current 
which gives rise to it, no spark can be ob- 
tained from the core. It thus appears that 
no spark is obtained when there is no neces- 
sity for an inducing current to accumulate 
until it has sufficient tension to leap over a 
resisting medium, and that, as the thickness 
of this resisting medium increases, the spark 
obtained becomes greater. -Evidently on 
these occasions the current has time to at- 
tract unlike and repel like electricity in the 
core, and if a conductor in connection with 
the earth be presented to this core the like 
electricity will escape; hence a spark will 
result. As soon, however, as the tension 
has become sufficient to leap over the layer 
of air, it will be necessary to restore equi- 
librium in the core. Hence there will be a 
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return spark in the opposite direction. From 
these experiments it will be seen, as before 
stated, that the ———— observed may 
be explained by the ordinary laws of induc- 
tion. 


A New View ow Glacial Action.—Dr. 
Joseph Worster, of this city, in a paper to 
be read at the August meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society for the Advancement of 
Science, at Buffalo, N. Y., proposes a new 
and very simple theory to account for the 
ice-fields supposed by Professor Agassiz to 
have covered the whole area of Brazil during 
the glacial period. His view is that at a 
very remote date the whole surface of cen- 
tral South America was a high table-land 
elevated more than 10,000 feet above the 
sea level. As this would be within the as- 
certained region of perpetual frost, such an 
elevated plateau, receiving and condensing 
the evaporation of the two contiguous 
oceans, and converting it into ice, would, in 
the course of ages, become loaded to a tre- 
mendous depth. This vast deposit, by con- 
stant pressure, would finally cause a gradual 
sinking of the table upon which it rested, 
to restore the disturbed equilibrium of grav- 
itation ; and if it may be supposed that the 
wave of depression commenced on the east 
coast and terminated on the west, the Andes 
range would be upheaved at the final ter- 
mination of the wave. This view is in har- 
mony with the ascertained comparative re- 
cency of the Andes as a mountain range, 
and brings a problem that has resulted in 
many crude speculations—the problem of 
the ice period—within the scope of very 
simple and well-ascertained laws of meteor- 
ology. For ekample, the ice-traces of North 
America are susceptible of explanation on 
the same hypothesis. 


American Nickel.—A correspondent of 
the Hartford Post states that the nickel de- 
posit near the Gap, Lancaster County, Pa., is 
considered the largest yet discovered in the 
world, and the only deposit worked in 
America. The mine is on the high dividing 
line between Chester and Pequea Valley. 
The nickel was discovered here about the 
year 1856, though copper, which is taken 
from the same mine, was known in this lo- 
cality seventy yearsago. The ore has a gray 
color, is very heavy, and is so hard that it is 
mined entirely by blasting. After the ore 
has been broken into small fragments it 1s 
put into kilns holding eighty to ninety tons 
each, and subjected to heat produced at first 
by the burning of a small quantity of wood, 
and continued by the conversion of the ex- 
pelled gas. It is then put into a smelting 
furnace, and undergoes treatment similar to 
that of iron ore. 
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THE LAW OF GIVE AND TAKE. 


OMETHING for something—not some- 
thing for nothing—is the great truth 
upon which the universe hinges, and has 
hinged since ever the morning stars sang to- 
gether in grand concourse, praising God who 
had madethem. He gave them being ; they 
gave Him praise. And for the man who 
does not acknowledge this law it would be 
better if he had never been born. 

The rain falls upon the earth and it bursts 
into leafage. The sun shines upon it and 
it laughs back at him in all the beauty of a 
million flowers. The mountains tower up 
toward the blue sky, and the sky bends down 
to meet them. The shore slopes to the 
water and the water presses up to the shore. 
The moon and stars look upon the sea and 
it flashes back their radiance. Everywhere 


it is the old story of Steel and Flint. Through- 
out all nature there is this lesson so plainly 
written that he who runs may read—may 
read as he runs without ever stopping to 
spell out the words, or to puzzle over their 
meaning—something for something. 


The exceptions to the general rule render 
the rule itself still more striking. In all the 
world of nature there is nothing so worth- 
less as the parasite—nothing so forlorn as 
the blasted tree. The first feeds on the life 
of its supporter, its benefactor, its friend ; 
takes all and gives back nothing. By com- 
mon consent it has been made synonymous 
with the meanest specimens of living beings 
that have human existence. 

What worse name can you call a man af- 
ter you have called him a parasite ?—since 
that very state of being breeds upon occa- 
sion in him all the other vices. And then, 
the blasted tree,—it is the type of a human 
being unresponsive to all influences for good. 
He might better be dead ; for upon him do 
all the kindly agencies of mercy exhaust 
themselves in vain. 

He stands as the blighted tree stands. On 
it the rain falls and the sun shines ; it gives 
back nothing ; it is good for nothing but to 
fall and rot and become as leaf-mould—an 
enricher of the soil. In this, its last state, 


it is better than when it stood upright, but 
useless, 





The carcass of an idle, selfish preyer upon 
the substance of others can fill no better 
part if he remain obstinately shut up in 
himself. The sooner he falls and rots and 
his place knows him no more, the better for 
the world. He will then at least be the 
equivalent of the dead-tree in usefulness— 
he will help to enrich the soil! It is better 
that such should not cumber the ground. 
Let others who are amenable to the great 
natural law of give and take step into their 
places. 

The lack of an instinctive appreciation of 
this law causes many failures in life. There 
are people stupid enough to start out with 
the idea of getting all they can out of others 
and of giving nothing in retum. Theirs is 
the sharpness of the half-fool. Cent-per- 
cent rules in the business world ; courtesy for 
courtesy in the fashionable world ; favor for 
favor with politicians ; love for love in the 
kingdom of the heart. Everywhere, as in 
the world of nature, it is give and take— 
something for something. Even in the rel- 
ative positions of benefactor and benefited, 
within reasonable limits, the pleasures of 
giving and receiving are reciprocal and pay 
each for the other. 

But it becomes at last wearisome to do 
for a person who is always asking to be done 
for and who never does anything in return ; 
is hardly thankful indeed, but takes your 
best efforts as a matter of course almost. 
The chief delight of generosity to the donor 
lies in its being involuntary. But chronic 
mendicancy of any sort weighs on the elas- 
ticity of this spring. The chief charm of a 
supplicant is gratitude ; shorn of that, he is 
but a brazen beggar at best. Perhaps the 
most loathsome, but at the same time the 
most expressive, synonym for this parasitic 
tendency, is the Horseleech’s daughter, with 
her cry of “Give! give!” 

We all recognize instinctively the bitter 
discouragement that comes from showering 
gifts upon a barren, unresponsive soil—that 
is to say, upon a selfish, grasping person. 

No matter how cleverly sharp such an one 
may be, the world finds him out in the end 
and leaves him to himself—gets tired of put- 
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ting its hands into its pockets for one who 
never put his near his own, excepting to de- 
posit something therein and button them 
safely up immediately afterward, to remain 
so till he has something else to put into them ! 

The best business men always recognize 
fully the maxim of something for something. 
So do all great statesmen and society lead- 
ers—in fact, all successful people do. It is 


at the basis of their success and popularity. 
For if one have all the other good qualities 
and be utterly selfish, he will never really and 
truly succeed. His contemporaries find him 
out in the end and send him down to pos- 
terity with his character pinned to his back. 

So, if you have a tendency to be greedy, 
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to get your cake as alms, rather than as the 
rightful return for the legal-tender of labor 
of some sort that shall benefit the world, 
and want to go into a corner to eat it all by 
yourself, try to get the better of that incli- 
nation. It will help you todo so to study 
for a little while the movements of the 
wheels within the wheels of the machinery 
of daily life—to note how one thing depends 
upon another—how no man, whois a whole 
man, really lives to himself—how life is not 
a game of grab, but of giving and taking; 
and bury your shallow philosophy of selfish- 
ness away forever, so deep that you will for- 
get that it was ever yours. 
HOWARD GLYNDON. 





THE TRUE HOG. 


NDER this title a western writer gets 
off the following portraiture of the ani- 
mal as he appears on two legs: 

“I have a degree of respect for the native 
hog, one that is so because he can not help 
it, one true to his nature, grunting, rooting 
in the mire, and living on filth in accord- 
ance with his impulses; but when an im- 
mortal being, made in God’s image, takes 
the materials intended for a human, an im- 
mortal being, possessed of a mind and soul, 
and prostitutes them to ignoble purpose, 
making an artificial hog instead of a man 
or a woman, there is a fraud and a guilt of 
an unpardonable nature. The true, honest 
and decent hog may well follow his impulses 
and live to eat, sleep, and live a lite of mere 
sensuality, with no higher impulses, no no- 
bier aspirations ; but when a self-made hog, 
one who might have been a higher being, 
simply lives to eat and gratify his animal 
propensities, he does violence to a noble 
nature, sins against the Creator, degrades 
and sadly abuses what was “fearfully and 
wonderfully made,’ disgraces his race, and 
sinks far below the brutes that perish. The 
true hog may squeal and fret as he comes 
up to the trough, if it is not filled to over- 
flowing, or if he can not drive his compan- 
ion away, for that is his nature, just as he 
is made; but when a would-be hog system- 
atically finds fault with everything intend- 
ed by his good wife for his comfort, squeal- 





ing because his tea is too hot, his coffee 
too cold, the biscuit too tough, the beef too 
rare, the cake not sweet enough, all wrong, 
he may be deserving of something akin to 
pity, but better expressed by the word con- 
tempt. He may be pitied because he has 
made his soul so small and prodigally wasted 
his manhood in ‘riotous living,’ and prosti- 
tuted godlike powers to ignoble purposes, 
and yet despised, that he grovels so low 
and asfires to become more degraded than 
the brutes. The native hog may be allowed 
to wear bristles and conduct himself swin- 
ishly, and live only for himself, grow fat and 
then be slaughtered, and dwindle away to 
soap-grease ; but when a biped labors hard 
to imitate him, ‘following in the steps of 
his illustrious predecessor,’ he not only dis- 
graces his race, but fails even to honor the 
swine. Let hogs be hogs, and men and 
women aspire to be higher beings.” 

So much for the man-porkers, Perhaps 
some of them will grunt their dissatisfaction 
with the picture, and demand a view of the 
porcine woman. Who can do her justice? 


- 





Sunny Rooms AND CHEERFULNESS.— 
Let us take the airiest, choicest, and sun- 
niest room in the house for our living room 
—the work-shop where brain and body are 
built up and renewed. And let us there 
have a bay window, no matter how plain 
in structure, through which the good twin 
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angels of nature—sunlight and pure air— | 


can freely enter. This window shall be the 
poem of the house. It shall give freedon and 
scope for eye and mind. We shall hang no 
pictures on our walls that can compare with 
the living and everlasting pictures which God 
shall paint for us through our ample window. 
Rosy dawns, golden-hearted sunsets, the 
tender green and changing tints of spring, 
the glow of summer, the pomp of autumn, 
the white of winter, storm and shine, glim- 
mer and gloom—ail these we can have and 
enjoy while we sit in our sheltered room as 
the changing years roll on. 


Dark rooms bring depression of spirits, 
imparting a sense of confinement, of isola- 
| tion, of powerlessness, which is chilling to 
|energy and vigor; but in light is good 
cheer. 

Even in a gloomy house, where walls and 
furniture are dingy and brown, you have but 
to take down the heavy curtains, open wide 
| the window, hang brackets on either side, 
| set flower- pots on the brackets and 
ivies in the pots, and let the warm sun 
stream freely in, to bring health to 
our bodies and joy to our souls.— Se- 
lected. 











AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


[The mind is the man. Farming, in the highest sense, is not simply doing the hard work necessary. Thiscan be 
done by muscle when directed by brains. The true farmer is he who can plan, direct, and control skillfully] 





Take Care of the Timber.—Mr-. 
James Little, a Canadian authority in for- 
estry, deplores the great waste which has 
been going on for many years in the timber 
districts of Canada and the United States. 
He predicts serious consequences of such 
imprudence, and a bitter repentance. He 
says: 

“ An article in a recent issue of the London 
Timber Trades Fournal mentions a sale of 
300 acres of timber, grown by the Earl of 
Cawdor on the mountains of Scotland, which 
brought 16,000 pounds sterling, about 80,000 


fice the products of our forest, we will be 
running abroad to see where we can pur- 
chase supplies for our home consumption, 
yand the + rasthon which is now engaged in 
carrying away our timber and lumber will 
be required to freight supplies to us from 
wherever they can be found.” 


Do Birds Eat Bees ?—A writer in 
the Beekeeper’s Magazine seeing a pair of 
king birds apparently pouncing upon and de- 
stroying his bees, shot them for examination. 
Upon opening the gizzards were found filled 
with fragments of insects, evidently a hast- 





dollars, and that after it had undergone re- 
peated thinnings which realized large ad- | 
ditional sums; and I will venture.to say that | 
there are not 300 acres of the timber which | 
the lumbermen of New Brunswick are now 
recklessly throwing away but what would be | 
worth as much in five years’ time if left un- | 
touched. | 

“In five years neither pine timber nor pine | 
or spruce deals, except it may be some of 


| ily gathered breakfast of bees. 


But when 
the fragments were carefully examined by 
means of the microscope, not a trace of a 
honey bee was to be found; instead, how- 
ever, the wings, head, legs, etc., were all re- 
ferable to the winged black ant. This was 
in 1873. In July, 1875, a similar case oc- 
curred, but here the birds were feeding their 
young. The young birds were shot, and 


| their crops and gizzards examined. The 
| contents were berries, red ants,“and small 
| beetles, and one large wasp, but not the sign 


the best clear pine, which is indispensable 
for many purposes to the people of Great 


Britain, and for which they will have to pay 
excessive prices, will be shipped from the 
Port of Quebec. 

“In five years lumber will be higher on this 
side the Atlantic, with the above exception, 
than it is now or will then be in Great Brit- 
ian. In five years I look for lumber to be 
shipped from the Ottawa to supply Mich- 
igan and the Prairie States of the West, and 
in a dozen of years from now the commer- 
cial woods of the United States and Canada 
this side of the Pacific Slope will have totally 
vanished, and instead of our running abroad 
to find markets on which to force and sacri 


of a bee, though the parent birds were near 


| a hive of bees, and continually flying back 


and forth among them. In connection with 
the foregoing statements may be mentioned 
the case of a crow shot a few days ago at 
North Bridgeton, Maine, whose crop was 
found to contain the eggs which produce 
caterpillars and army worms. Thus we see 
that some creatures which many farmers 
deem their worst enemies are, from another 
point of view, among their best friends. 


The Best Chickens.—There are 
two productions for which fowls are always 
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in demand—laying eggs and for poultry ; so 
it is well to keep t e breed in the best con- 
dition possible for one or both these 
branches of business. And if you can at 
the same time have them please the fancy 
of the fancier, so much the better, as they 
make better customers usually for surplus 
stock than the butcher. In some localities 
eggs are worth more than poultry, and it is 
desirable to have them at a particular time 
of the year. For egg production the non- 
sitters-should be chosen, and they will pro- 
duce eggs when wanted, and in quantities 
to suit, if properly fed and otherwise cared 
for. If early poultry is wanted, the non- 
sitters of good size are the best to breed 
from, but if you want to raise poultry to 
ship in late fall or winter, choose the short- 
legged Asiatics. 


I prefer a short, stout leg on any fowl. 
The bodies of such fowls may not be so 
stylish, but they mean business, and I keep 
fowls for profit. There are several biddies 
of my acquaintance well up to ten years of 
age—-of various breeds, and cocks five years 
and more, vigorous as ever. Invariabl 
such are low and broad, compared with 
what would be called fancy chickens of same 
breeds by fanciers.—Poultry Argus. 


Remedy for Poison Ivy.—We are 
reminded by an item in the Chronicle of the 
old and good recipe for treating cases of 
—— byivy. The writer says: “ Takea 
piece of fresh lime as large as a walnut, un- 
slaked; dissolve it in a saucer in a small 
quantity of water; wash the hands in it; 
apply to the parts affected; in fact, wash 
the face and neck, etc.—and I tell you there 
will be no inconvenience from that dose of 
ivy. Iam very sensitive to the poison, so 
much so that if the wind should blow the 
dust from the ivy upon my person I am gone ; 
but the lime always straightens me out.” 


Notes for the Laundry.—Always 
mend clothes before washing them. Alum 
or vinegar is good to set the colors of red, 
green, or yellow. A hot shovel held over 
varnished furniture will take out white spots. 
Ribbons of any kind should be washed in 
cold soap-suds and not rinsed. If your flat- 
irons are rough, rub them with fine salt and 
it will make them smooth. Scotch snuff put 
on the holes where crickets come out will 
destroy them.—Ex. 


Stump-Removing with Dynam- 
ite.—Dynamite has been applied to this 
troublesome business in England with suc- 
cess. Not long since a number of experi- 
ments were made in the presence of a com- 
mittee of farmers. Several stumps which 
had been dug up were split into stove 
wood with a few ounces of dynamite. The 





experiments were concluded by blowin 
bodily out of the ground a large intact ok 
root; this -was done by making a crowbar 
hole between the ties or main roots, and 
inserting a charge of dynamite under the 
center. On the shot being fired, the root 
was lifted completely from its bed. 


How to Set Chestnut Posts.—A cor- 
respondent of the Country Gentleman writes: 
“I have had an experience of over sixty 
years on one farm, and have tested the mat- 
ter. I have found that chestnut posts of 
young timber will last much longer than old, 
and that those set top down will stand nearly 
or twice as long as those set with butt end 
down, and that small posts, say 3 to 4 inches 
in diameter, outlast larger posts. All posts 


| should be thoroughly seasoned before setting. 


Seasoned chestnut posts of young small tim- 
ber will last if set top down from 15 to 25 
years ; with butts down from 8 to 15 years. 
The best size for lasting is trom 4 to 8 and Io 
inches in diameter; the larger sizes above 5 
inches to be split, those over 7 inches into 
four pieces.” 


To Dispose of Curculios.—aA cor- 
respondent of the Oko Farmer states that 
he kept a plum tree from curculios by sprink- 
ling the ground under the tree with corn 
meal, This induced the chickens to scratch 
and search. The meal was strewn every 
morning from the time the trees blossomed 
until the fruit was large enough to be out of 
danger. The consequence was, that the 
fowls picked up the curculios with the meal, 
and the tree being saved from the presence 
of the insects, was wonderfully fruitful. 

J 





> 


Social Science.—The American So- 
cial Science Association held its annual 
meeting in September, beginning on the sth, 
at Saratoga, N. Y. The proceedings were 
of unusual interest, as addresses were de- 
livered by the President, David A. Wells, 
Horace White, F. B. Sanborn, Edward At- 
kinson, Charles Nordhoff, Professor Dwight, 
Dorman B. Eaton, and many other distin- 
guished persons. Among the topics discuss- 
ed were “Our Economic Possibilities,” 
“ The Industrial and Social Problems of Cot- 
ton Manufacturing in a New England City,” 


“ Wages,” “ The Industrial and Social Con- 
dition of the South,” ‘‘ Chinese Immigration 
to the Pacific States,” “« A National Univer- 
sity,” “‘ The Civil Service Question,” “ Build- 
ing Associations,” “‘ The Railroad Question 
in America,” “ Insanity,” “ Dependent and 
Delinquent Children,” “Statistics and Leg- 
islation,”’ etc. 
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THE INDIAN QUESTION. 
Ships war in the Black Hills—especially 
the terrible affair in which General Cus- 
ter.and so many brave soldiers gave up their 
lives, and thus testified by their blood to the 
ferocity and power of the Indian foe—has 
awakened public attention more earnestly 
than ever to the necessity of settling the ques- 
tion of the relation of the Indian to our Gov- 
ernment and society. In cases almost with- 
out number, from the beginning of the settle- 
ment of America by European colonists, the 
aboriginal has shown himself able to fight 
with skill and intrepidity ; in fact, with equal 
advantages on his side, the white man has 
found it no easy task to conquer him in bat- 
tle. Some thinkers claim that a people in- 
dicates its superior intellectual endowment 
by its prowess in war ; if this be true, then 
certainly the North American Indian is well 
organized, intellectually, and we believe him 
to be, so far as the perceptive faculties are 
concerned. 

But we would have the ability he exhibits 
in war taken into account in considering 
what shall be done with him. If he can 
manceuvre in fight with so much adroitness, 
and anticipate the movements of his white 
foe with so much accuracy, as the reports of 


United States army officers declare, there is 
material in him which may be made produc- 
tive of useful results in the walks of peace. 

The facts in the case of the Cherokee Na- 


‘tion show what can be done toward civil- 


izing the Indian, The Cherokees have 71 
public schools, employing 74 teachers and 
having an aggregate attendance of 2,286, 
There are 654 pupils speaking Cherokee and 
1,631 English. There are 59 native teachers. 

All this implies social elevation—villages, 
towns, regularly organized, and self-sustain- 
ing industry—which is the case. Within a 
month or two Bishop Whipple, of Minneso- 
ta, ordained two Chippewas to the ministry, 
after a careful examination in Biblical histo- 
ry and doctrine. In relation to this exam- 
ination, the Hartford Churchman says: 

“ They answered well, so as to excite the 
admiration of the Bishop and visiting cler- 
gy. One of the clergy said the answers 
were as good as one would hear in Seabury 
Hall, whereupon another, the Rev. Dr. 
Knickerbocker, laughingly suggested to move 
Seabury Hall up to White Earth. We men- 
tion these facts to encourage the friends of 
the Indians, by letting them see that it is no 
small advance in knowledge of the Christian 
religion which these Indian young men are 
capable of making. When they began their 
studies a little over two years ago, they 
could barely read a little in English, and 
some of them not at all in Chippewa; they 
were almost totally ignorant of the Scrip- 
tures, and of any other useful knowledge, 
yet they passed an examination which the 
Bishop called wonderful.” 

With such facts at our door, it is certain- 
ly a mistake on the part of the Government 
to regard the Indian as a subject of asylum. 
It is criminal on the part of the whites, in 
the sense of racial superiority and might, to 
ignore the moiety of right and _ privilege in 
certain localities accorded to him by solemn 
treaty, and to harass and persecute him, 
with the avowed purpose of driving him 





from his own, and then if he turn upon 
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them, and in savage rage, and in savage | 


ways endeavor to punish them for their it- | 
vasion and robbery, the cry is raised, “ Ex- 
terminate the vile, malignant whelps !” 

A while since the Secretary of the Inte- 
terior ventured the assertion that the pro- 
portion of lawless violence resulting in dan- 
ger to life and property is much greater in 
New York City than among the Indian 
tribes, and that a greater portion of crimi- 
nals go unpunished there than among the 
He stated, further, that of 293,000 
Indians, within the limits of the United 
States, 130,000 now support themselves on 


Indians. 


their own lands, receiving nothing from the 
Government but the interest of their moneys, 
or their annuities; 113,000 are under the 
care of agents, over 80,000 of whom have 
been thus located within three years ; leav- 
ing only 50,000 roaming at large. 

Let justice be done to the small remnant 
of the poor Indian. If civilizing methods— 
the school-book, the agricultural implement, 
subservience to law—but help to reduce their 
What a blotch upon 
our vaunted liberalism it is to treat the poor 


number, so let it be. 


red man even worse than a stray dog. 
The Indians should be settled in their reser- 


vations on farm tracts—one fora family—and | 
| 





helped to make a start as independent house- | 
holders. Marshaled in townships they should | 
be made subservient to the laws just as | 
much as the Negro and the Chinamen are 
deemed subject to political ordinances, and 
the roving, nomadic, irresponsible state be 


no longer tolerated. 





REFORM THE CRIMINAL. 
| hg this number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, etc., is a deeply interesting 
account of what has been accomplished in 
an obscure part of India by a man who not 
many years ago was a despised member of 
the criminal class in a European city, and 





deemed by all but one or two noble men 
there as unworthy of other notice than that 
necessarily given him by those whose busi- 
ness it was to execute the mandates of the 
law with respect to criminals. 

This extraordinary history brings into 
strong light the fact urged by the Phrenol- 
ogist that in every man deemed by society 
responsible for his conduct there exist ele- 
ments of good which although apparently 
weak and inoperative in the general manifes- 
tation of character may by proper methods 
be developed into active and influential 
qualities, and so modify his conduct as to 
render him who is regarded an ememy to 
the public peace and safety, a law-observing 
and useful citizen. 

This is the hope, indeed, which phrenolo- 
gy has inspired in the breast of many poor, 
weak, illiterate persons, and stimulated them 
to exertions for self-improvement, and which 
has prompted many noble men and women 
like Dr. Wines and Linda Gilbert to labor 
for the redemption of the unfortunate sub- 


| jects of civil punishment. 


With such an example as this of the ex- 
convict before us, who can but look for- 
ward with confidence to the time when our 
prisons shall become arenas: of mental cul- 


| ture as well as of physical discipline, and 


society appreciative of the value of the serv- 
ice of each reformed man, shall permit 
only the intelligent and humane to act as 
wardens and keepers. 





> 


A COMMON PHASE OF SELFISHNESS. 
(= who mingles much with the world 

out-of-doors, and in-doors too, for that 
matter, must be struck with the differences 
among people with respect to consideration 
for the rights or comfort of others. Some 
—and their name is legion—appear to think 
and act as ifthe institutions of civilization gen- 
erally were made for their particular conven- 
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ience, and wherever they may be, the senti- 
ment, or rather the propensity of self-indul- 
gence, is dominant. In a crowded car or 
steamboat they will appropriate more room 
than is rightfully theirs, with an utter disre- 
gard of the infirmities of the aged, who may 
be thus compelled to sit in a way which oc- 
casions much fatigue or actual distress, or 
With equal ob- 
liviousness to the courtesy which should 


to stand for a long time. 


be accorded to ladies, to say nothing of a 
regard for mere decency, men of this type 
will smoke horrid cigars or pipes, and expec- 
torate vile tobacco-juice in public rooms 
and places. 

We meet every day young people scarcely 
in their teens whose easy nonchalance in 
appropriating the best of everything in their 
It 
would seem as if the spirit of selfishness 
were born in them and nursed with their 


way, is scarcely short of wonderful. 


growth by parents, who now are always 
ready to complain bitterly on every manifes- 
tation of it, and, except in a few instances, 
are not willing to admit their part in devel- 
oping the low and selfish feelings which 
characterize their children. 

How different the conduct of that small 
class who defer to the needs of others, are 
ready to accommodate stranger as well as 
friend; who do not deem it an overpower- 
ing act of civility to yield their seat to a lady 
or elderly man, or to assist a poor woman 
with her heavy basket from the corner toa 
street-car ; who are not found puffing cigars 
on the platform, in the street, or in the com- 
pany of the feeble. 
evidence of noble birth and true culture 
which the world may accept without hesita- 
tion, it is the habit of kindly and courteously 
performing those offices of accommodation 


If there be any positive 


and duty which fall in our way as we mingle 
with the world; not only doing what is but 


one’s duty in a cheerful way, but things 


which sometimes occasion temporary in- 
convenience, and finding one’s self abun- 
dantly recompensed by the pleasure or ben- 
efit thus given to others. 





> 


ORGANIC GROWTH AND MANIFESTA- 
TION. 
A* interesting letter from “A Mechanic,” 
just received, contains, among several 
‘noteworthy suggestions, an allusion to the 
development of certain organs in his own 
head which were erroneously estimated, as 
he believes, by a Phrenologist who examined 
him twenty years or more ago. 

The article in this number on “ Some ap- 
parent Inconsistencies,” will probably throw 
some light upon the subject which our cor- 
respondent discusses, and perhaps incline 
him to think differently about Hope and 
Sublimity being but one organ, and that- 
Hope. It is a fact in brain development 

that special organs are sometimes so large 
and dominant that they occupy a part of the 
space which, in an ordinary tracing of boun- 
daries, would be allotted to adjoining organs. 
Thus the organ of Hope may be spread out so 
as to invade the territory of Spirituality, and 
the inexperienced examiner may mistake the 
development and ascribe a good measure to 
both organs, when the latter is but moderate 
or small, When the organs of a given re- 
gion are large, there isa certain fullness and 
expansion which can not be misapprehended 
by the examiner who is learned in the mat- 
ter of brain growth. 

Organs are located in the convolutions, 
and according to the development of partic- 
ular convolutions is the size of the organs 
in those convolutions. In some cases, es- 
pecially of idiot or cretin brains, certain ot 
the convolutions are developed and others 
quite lacking. Blind Tom, the pianist, offers 

an illustration of the predominant growth 
| of the convolutions in the perceptive and an- 
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terior lateral regions of the brain—the organ 
of Tune being immensely developed and 
correlating with Time anteriorly, and with 
Ideality and Constructiveness posteriorly, 
while the reasoning and superior lateral or- 
gans are deficient, atrophied by the domi- 
nant ones. 

A dominant organ of a group is, as it 
were, waited upon by its neighbors, so that 
its manifestation may appear to the super- 
ficial observer as single, whereas it is really 
composite—the qualities of surrounding or- 
gans imparting color and variety to its ex- 
pression. Our “ Mechanical” friend states 
his appreciation of beauty in the fact that he 
“can not bear a poor one.” His Ideality is 
evidently as strong as his intellectual power 
in Criticism, and it is quite probable that the 
examiner mistook or misnamed the larger 
-organ—lIdeality and Sublimity being side by 
side, and indeed constituting one general 
esthetic principle. 





A SOCIAL EVIL. 

N the Women’s Pavilion at the Centen- 
nial Exposition there is an exquisite spec- 
imen of embroidery which elicits the admi- 
ration of every beholder. Sprays of vines 
and flowers wreathing and intertwining in 
a way that rivals nature, almost conceal a 
bit of wall which forms the background. 


But the pictured fabric is incomplete—the 


hands that so deftly and patiently traced the | 
silken lines are mouldering in the tomb— | 


they were not permitted to finish their beau- 
ful task. 

“ How fine the stitches !”” “ How delicate 
the shading ! ” “ How much time must have 
been spent over that piece!” are among the 
exclamations heard from lady visitors as 
they inspect this pathetic needle-work. Are 
there many among them who think of the 
thousands of toilers with the needle, who, 
like the author of that fabric, are weaving 





in fragments of their lives with the minute 


stitches that necessity or fashionable ca- 
price compels them to make ? 

All around us are the pallid faces and con- 
tracted shoulders of women who must or 
will make— 


“ Band, and gusset, and seam. 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 

Till the heart is sick, and the brain benumb’d, 
As well as the weary hand,” 


For those poor unfortunates who are bound 
down to their exhausting routine by the iron 
chain of necessity our pity is most hearty, 
and we deprecate and reprehend the hollow, 
cruel conventionalism of society which 
afflicts and tortures those whose lot it is to 
sew. For those many women, however, 
who bend over the sewing-table day after 
day that their children or themselves may 
be braided, plaited, and flounced after the 
latest styles, and make as good an appear- 
ance as their neighbors, we have little 
pity, but a good deal of reproof for their 
the 
“ weightier matters” of life, the health of 


imprudence and sin in neglecting 


body and mind. Stop, stop this folly—ye 
suborners and pliers of the needle. 
“It is not linen you’re wearing out, 


But human creatures’ lives.” 





AN ERROR.—In our sketch of Governor 
Tilden in the September number we in- 
tended to say, as we should have said, that 
Mr. Tilden advised President Lincoln to 
call for five hundred thousand, and not 
“fifty thousand,” as the types have it. The 
remarks immediately preceding, however, 
show that we comprehended Mr. Tilden’s 
sagacity on the war policy; and his opinion, 
with regard to the size of the army required 
at the start, is too widely known to allow 
any candid reader of THE JOURNAL to de- 
rive the impression that we purposely in- 
tended to misstate the facts, We havo 
no political capital to make. 
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[In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for “* What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Go Our Eorrespoudents, 


THE PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS ‘SUCH 
that we cannot undertake to return unavailable con- 
tributions unless the necessary postage ts provided by 
the writers, In all cases, persons who communicate 
with us through the post-office should, if they expect 
a reply, inclose the return postage—stamps being pre- 
Jerred. Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


QUESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us io give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 


Ir AN Inquiry Fait To RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it ; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 





HARRIET MARTINEAU, ‘George 
Sand.”—Shall probably publish one or both of 
these eminent authors in a short time. 


Kisstn@é. — What is there in kissing 
that makes it so desirable ? 

Ans. The lips have a direct nervous relation- 
ship to the faculties and organs which relate to 
love, and the contact of the lips imparts and ac- 
quires pleasure. The billing and cooing of doves 
is, doubtless, akin to kissing. 

Kissing being an expression of love, there is 
nothing more tender and touching than that of 
the young mother when she caresses her babe. 
When a venerable father fondly kisses his only 
daughter at her wedding, while a tear sparkles 
in his eye, the kiss appears holy. Men some- 
times complain when ladies indulge among them- 
selves in kissing, and incline to regard it as a 
useless waste of things precious. It is, however, 
quite right for them thus to manifest affection. 
The conjugal kiss is the flora) offering of love’s 
tropical clime, and is, of course, the richest and 
sweetest of all. In short, kissing is a most ex- 
cellent thing when rightly applied. May our 
friends keep their lips ready for the highest and 
best use undefiled by tobacco, alcoholic stimu- 
lants, or words of falsehood and deceit. 


MENTAL ANTAGONISMS.—Can two emo- 





Ans. Yes ; we have faculties which stand over 
against each other like Benevolence and Acqui- 
sitiveness, Cautiousness and Combativeness. A 
hen will fear and hate the hawk and love her 
chickens at the same time. We can love good, 
and hate evil, and we can love a friend and hate 
him who would harm that friend. 


LAZINESS.—Why are some people 
whose looks, form, features, and complexion in- 
dicate the Motive Temperament, so inactive, slow 
and lazy ? 

Ans. They may lack Combativeness, Destruc- 
tiveness, Hope, Approbativeness, and Acquisi- 
tiveness ; and they may have extra Alimentive- 
ness, and over-eat, or they may live on fat pork, 
fine flour, etc., and thus induce sluggishness of 
mind and body. 

SUFFERER.—L. H.—Unless your case 
is of very long standing, it may be treated in a 
simple manner, and with benefit to you. Let 
your diet be as near to the strict hygienic line as 
possible, avoiding all excitants, spices, and 
stimulants, so that your blood shall be rendered 
pure. Wear a wet bandage as much as possible, 
at night in particular; take frequent sitz-baths 
in tepid water. The complaint is not regarded 
incurable. 

INDIAN SkuLL.—C. H. M.—We should 
be glad to add a specimen from the mound you 
speak of to our Cabinet. We have a large number 
of Indian crania, but the variety of organization 
is sufficient to warrant further additions. 

Poretic Criticism.—J. 8. B.— The 
lines inclosed show a good deal of the true poetic 
vein, and some practice in writing verse. The 
quality of the verse varies somewhat, some lines 
being more fluent and better balanced than 
others. The fifth verse of the longer poem is ex- 
cellent, much superior to the others. It is not 
an easy matter for a young thinker to treat of 
philosophy in verse. Your friend has a good 
basis for development} can become, we think, 
an excellent writer of poetry. 

In this connection, the editor would remark 
that the readers of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL can scarcely think that his time is so much 
unemployed that he can give attention to the 
many manuscripts offered for private criticism. 
Would it not be better for those who wish coun- 
sel on the subject of their literary merit to apply 


tions—for instance, love and hatred—co-exist in | tosome person of experience and pay him for 


the mind ? 


the labor and time he must use? No one would 
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think of asking advice of one in any other pro- 
fession without showing a readiness to pay 
for it. 


SLEEP.—The inclination to sleep, if it 
be induced by fatigue, should, of course, be 
obeyed. Sleep or drowsiness which proceeds of 
congestion is injurious. Many people experience 
a strong inclination to doze who are troubled 
with a congested or torpid liver; the blood not 
being properly purified, moves sluggishly in their 
veins, and they experience a general sense of 
languor und depression. 


MURDERERS’ IMAGE.—H. A. 8.—‘‘ Is 
there any truth in the idea that the image of the 
murderer can be seen in the eye of the victim?” 

No. Late investigations by anatomists have 
disproved this old notion. 


SPURZHEIM’s HEAD.— W. P.— The 
menasrrement given in ‘*‘ How to Read Character’’ 
is correct; the other statement is a misprint. 
Spurzheim had a very large brain. His skull was 
preserved in accordance with a request of his 
own. 


Auconotic StimuLants.—G. A.—The 
influence of alcohol upon the brain is variable in 
different persons. In some it rouses or excites 
the intellectual faculties to abnormal action, but 
in far the greater number of persons it excites 
the physical powers, those organs which lie at 
the base of the brain. Itis found that alcohol 
is very penetrating. Soon after being taken into 
the stomach it finds its way to all parts ef the 
system, and appears in the secretions like other 
poisonous stimulants. It particularly affects the 
nervous system. 


HAND-WRITING.—We do not profess to 
be expert in describing character from hand- 
writing. That may be deemed a branch of study 
by itself. We could only speak of a given speci- 
men in very general terms. Of No. 1, that the 
person has a good degree of nervous excitability, 
and is careful and prudent in affairs, and frank 
and cordial in intercourse with friends. Of No. 2, 
the indication is of a good intellect with order 
and executive ability. The style shows a thorough- 
going, practical mind and disposition, perhaps, 
to lead. 


We do not guarantee the return of photographs 
or other matter which we must send through the 
mails, any more than the P. O. department guar- 
antees safe transmission. We guarantee writ- 
ten descriptions of character which we send to 
reach zheir owners, because, if they miscarry or 
are stolen from the mails, we can give a fresh 
copy. We use our best judgment in all business 
matters, deeming our interests dependent upon 
the efficient performance of the service required 
of us. 
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INCIPIENT CONSUMPTIVE.—We think 
that ‘‘ telegraphic operator” would find it to his 
advantage to visit the region of Denver, Col., or 

| the mountain regions of Celifornia; possibly, 
for him,, Denver would be preferable. While 
there, a moderate foot-tour would have some re- 
medial influence. His occupation is not at all 
favorable for recovery ; in fact, directly the re- 
verse. 


EMBARRASSMENT — CONFUSION. — L. 
M. C.—Your case is by no means s0 rare as you 
may think. Persons with large Caution, mode- 
rate Self-esteem, and rather strong Approbative- 
ness suffer a good deal of embarrassment when 
brought into conspicuous relations. Young peo- 
ple so constituted may be driven almost to 
despair on account of the pain and mortification 
they sometimes experience because of odd and 
foolish mistakes which, in their confusion, they 
have committed. Our advice is that you asso- 
ciate with kind, good-natured people who know 
your weakness and will not annoy or reproach 
you for its exhibition; that you live in sucha 
way as to dict, exercise, and sleep that your 
nervous system shall not be irritated or excited, 
and kept in an unbalanced condition. More- 
over, strive to be cheerful, to look on the bright 
side of things, and remember that your first 
responsibility is to your Creator, and in seeking 
to do the right, you fulfill your obligations as a 
man, and can walk with head erect. 


LAGER-BIER AND HEALTH.—We can 
not recommend this beverage which our Teutonic 
friends are so fond of to any one. The amount 
of nutrition in it is exceedingly small—a quart 
of the article no& containing, by analysis, one- 
fifth the amount of substantial, Jife-giving nutri- 
ment that a ten-cent loaf of bread does. We 
find that those who are in the habit of drinking 
lager daily, increase in weight, but such increase 
is not of a healthful stamp. The glandular system 
becomes congested, the skin more or less bloated, 
so that increase of weight is due to infiltration 
of water—a kind of dropsical state. 


A QvorTation.—Inquirer writes: 
“Will you inform me who is referred to in the 
following, ‘In England, fifty years ago, a little 
limbless trunk was born into the world, the first 
sight of which wrung from its mother a cry of 
anguish. That limbless trunk now occupies & 
seat in the British Parliament.’ 

“Ts this, in the main, true ?”’ 
Ans.—It is true. Some years since an account 
of him was published in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. He is a Scottish representative in Par- 
| liament. 
| 


| NotTe.—Several answers stand over 
| for next month on account of insufficient space 





| in this number. 
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FATALISM IN A SCIENTIFIC SENSE.— 
I was once crossing the bay of San Francisco, 
from the city to a neighboring town, when a 
stranger approached and engaged me in conver- 
sation. He expressed himsclf as a firm believer 
in fate, and introduced as illustration of his be- 
lief the good and ill-fortune which severally at- 
tended a couple of his friends. 

“TI have just parted from a friend,” said he, 
““whose good fortune in every undertaking is so 
remarkable, that it seems impossible to account 
for it upon any other supposition than that he 
was born under a lucky star. 

“He came down to the city a few days ago for 
the purpose of buying a stock of goods, and 
while looking around before purchasing, he took 
a notion to invest his money in mining stock ; 
and, though he never had had any experience in 
stock speculations, the venture proved so fortu- 
nate that he was able to sell out the following 
day at a profit of one hundred per cent. This is 
only one instance among a hundred that I might 
mention of his remarkable luck ; for that it is 
anything else but luck seems incredible, as he 
does not appear to be much superior to other 
men in the general management of his affairs. 

‘“* As a contrast to him, I have an acquaintance 
whose ill-fortune is equally proverbial. It seems 
impossible for him to dodge ill-luck. He is always 
either a day before or a day behind the fair. He 
never seems to strike anything at the proper 
time, unless it be misfortune. If he were going 
along the street of a windy day, and but a single 
brick were to fall in the whole town, he would 
be sure to reach the right spot just in time to re- 
ceive that brick on the top of his head. That 
his ill-fortune is the result of unalterable fate is 
the more to be insisted on, as he is a man of more 
than ordinary soundness in his general judgment. 
Now unless one of these men was born lucky and 
thecther unlucky, how are we to account for 
the good and ill-fortune which severally attend 
them ?”’ 

I replied that whether a man was well or ill- 
born was a matter of the greatest importance to 
his success in life, but I did not subscribe to the 
idea of luck as a special influence which a man 
brings with him into existence. A man’s good 
or ill-fortune is the consequence of the natural 
operation of cause and effect, and there is no such 
thing as fate, except as the result of inexorable 
law. The person whom you describe as being so 
fortunate in his ventures is, doubtless, a man of 
an active temperament and an intuitive judg- 
ment, and who possesses, in combination with 
these qualities, courage and prudence happily 





blended. He is, therefore, well adapted to take 
in all the conditions at a glance ; the courage to 
take the tide at its flood, and the prudence not 
to overshoot the mark. 

The other has, doubtless, the mental organs 
which give prudence much in excess of those 
which give courage ; is perhaps wanting in self- 
reliance, and comes to his conclusions more by a 
process of reasoning than by intuition. Hence 
he decides to act when the time for action is past, 
and lacks the courage to strike when the iron is 
hot. The one may be considered fortunate and 
the other unfortunate in his mental endowment, 
because neither has had any voice in saying 
whether he should be born into the world at all 
or not, or what should be the quality of his 
organism. He has been obliged to accept, as the 
result of immutable law, the mental qualities 
which have been imposed upon him by his 
parents. 

This, then, I take to be the proper idea of 
fatalism ; the immutable operation of law, when 
the individual has no power of choice, and 
consequently no power of modifying the results. 
According to this view, the more intelligent an 
individual is, the more he knows of the laws 
which regulate his own constitution, and that of 
the beings and objects which exist around him, 
the greater will be his power of choosing the 
right in preference to the wrong, and the more 
inclined will he be to place his conduct in con- 
formity with law, and thus reap the reward of 
obedience and avoid the disagreeable effects of 
disobedience. 

Effects which to the ignorant appear inscruta- 
ble and unaccountable, and which are therefore 
invested with the haze of mystery and fate, are, 
by the thoroughly enlightened, regarded as only 
the natural results of causes which we may learn, 
and whose regular and unalterable operation 
being perceived, enable us to predicate the effects 
which they will produce under any given circum- 
stances, We are enabled thus to foresee the re- 
sults which certain courses 6f conduct will pro- 
duce, and to modify our actions in accordance 
with what appears to be for our highest welfare 
and happiness. J. MoNeILu. 


GAMBLING GAMES.—Young man, stay 
away from billiard rooms; you have no time 
to waste in them ; you have too much else to do ; 
your time and your progress in life are of too 
great importance to yourself, your parents, and 
your country, to be fooled away on such ques- 
tionable accomplishments. The skill you acquire 
in playing fashionable games will be of little ac- 
count to youin anything else. They may slowly, 
but surely, benumb your Cautiousness and Con- 
scientiousness and pander only to self-conceit 
and vanity. The temptations you will meet 
through them have ruined hundreds and hun- 
dreds of other young men, and many of the most 
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promising. They will cultivate in you an idle 
disposition, a distaste for work, and tendencies 
to general dissipation. Turn away from these 
things at once. Amuse yourself in industry and 
the acquirement of useful knowledge. 


You are old enough to swing the ax, guide the 
plow, and perhaps you can superintend a mer- 
cantile or manufacturing establishment, or take 
a place ina rail-road company orasteam-ship. In 
time you may make your voice heard in Congress, 
and in the Senate of your country. Thus your pro- 
gress may be the pride of your friends and your 
community, and your life and character be an 
example and a blessing: Stay away from billiard 
rooms and gay saloons, young man. Let all 
gambling games severcly alone. 8. W. M. 


WESTERN PLAINS AND COMBATIVE- 
ness.—E. G. L. writes us that he has crossed the 
plains over twenty times, and has noticed an ap- 
parent increase in the organ of Combativeness, 
but attributed it to other causes than the influ- 
ence of the air. In olden times, before there was 
any railroad on the plains, the diet in common 
use was of a character tending to derange the di- 
gestive function, it being principally made up of 
bacon and coffee, and saleratus bread, the men 
doing their own cooking ; the life which they led 
was a hard, tedious, wearing one, and well calcu- 
lated to induce peevishness and excitability. 
Where he is, at Cheyenne, six thousand feet above 
the sea, there is very little quarrelling or fighting, 
less, he thinks, than in most of the States. Havy- 
ing lived there for seven years, he has seen 
enough of the life to be able to form some opinion 
upon it. 


Owes His Success TO PHRENOLOGY. 
—J. T. B., of Maysville, Ky., in a recent note 
alludes to an acquaintance who expressed his 
indebtedness to Phrenology for the success which 
he had achieved in life. This gentleman informed 
him that in early life he had attempted business 
several times, but failed; that on one occasion 
while in Cinncinnati, he obtained a Phrenologi- 
cal examination, and was advised to try farming 
asa vocation. He did, and found his fortune in 
it. 


HuMoR IN AMERICA.— 


“‘Humor and fun, humor and fun, 
There’s nothing like them under the sun.”’ 


It seems truc that there is nothing more appreci- 
ated than the humorous in the United States! If 
Young America can not laugh, he feels like one 
under a pressure, and longs for an opportunity to 
let off the effervescent feeling. 

Nowhere is there more humorous expressions 
than in our blessed land, as Americans, although 
not always in a jovial temper, delight to view 
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objects from the funny side. They enjoy a 
jest more than any other race on the globe, as 
they understand better how to give and take one. 

In the United States are probably more humor- 
ous writers and funny books than anywhere else ; 
this is because the Amcricans can not exist with- 
out laughing. No sooner does a good volume 
of wit appear, than it is swallowed by the 
greedy masses. 

Young America is bred and educated to laugh, 
and he would rather go without a meal than not 
indulge in a hearty giggle. _ 

When I was young I could not always restrain 
myself from laughing at meals, and my father 
sometimes became angry and drove me from the 
table. In my opinion, it was wrong not to per- 
mit me to remain, as I think that the young 
should laugh and enjoy themselves as much as 
possible. European children seldom laugh, as 
they are held too rigorously to rules by parents. 
It seems to me that the more children laugh the 
better it is for them, as sorrow will, alas, come 
soon enough and dampen their jollity. 

Let us endeavor to promote humor to a higher 
standard that is usually observed in society. Let 
our spice be a refreshing, invigorating sort, then 
we may “laugh and grow fat’’ mentally as well 
as physically. E. BarBE. 





> 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 
HerotsM is the divine relation which in all 
times unites a great man to other men.—CARLYLB 


Tue best days of a man’s life are those in which 
he effects the most good. 


No MAN can long keep locked up in his heart 
a strong desire to do good ; it will show itself in 
action. 


WE must row with the oars we have, and as 
we can not order the wind, we are obliged to sail 
with the wind that God gives.—Dutch Proverb. 


Tue exercise of Approbativeness is specially 
blameable when a person aims at the esteem and 
affections of people by means in appearance hon- 
est, but in their end pernicious and destructive. 


STERNE says in his Koran: “I never drink—I 
can not do it on equal terms with others. It costs 
them only one day, but me three: the first in 
sinning, the second in suffering, and the third in 
repenting. 

A better looking-glass can not the wide 
world round 

Than an old friend’s true-hearted face 
be found. —SCHUFFERT. 
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THOUSANDS of men and women breathe, move, 
and live—pass off the stage of life, and are heard 
of no more. Why? None were blessed by them ; 
none could point to them as their means of re- 
demption : not aline they wrote, not a word they 
spoke, could be recalled, and so they perished ; 
their light went out in darkness, and they were 
not remembered more than the insects of yester- 
day.—CHALMERS. 


The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has 
made. 

Stronger by weakness, wiser men become, 

As they draw near to their eternal home ; 

Leaving the old, both worlds st once they view, 

That stand upon the threshold of the new. 
—WALLER. 


MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 





THE president of a cremation club in Iowa has 
named his baby “‘ Cinderella.” His next boy he 
intends to name after the great lawyer, Coke. 


PAINTING THE LiLy.—Generous shoe-black (to 
colored gentleman): “‘ Better ’ave ’em done, sir; 
I'll touch up yer face, too, for the same, sir!” 


“ Mrge, and is it yersclf that can be after tel- 
lin’ me how they make ice-crame?” ‘In troth I 
can. Don’t they bake them in cowld ovens, to 
be sure?” 


“My dear,” said John Henry, to his scornful 
wife, ‘‘ Providence has spared you the necessity 
of making any exertions of your own to turn up 
your nose.” 


A CouNTRY editor illustrates the prevailing ex- 
travagance of the people of the present day by 
calling attention to the costly baby carriages in 
use now, while, when he was a baby, they hauled 
him around by the hair of the head. 


“Be them antiquities old?” asked a sharp- 
nosed dame when looking at the papyrus and 
other ancient things in the Egyptian department 
at the Centennial. 


In a suburban school a teacher gave out the 
word “‘ psalter”’ to a class in spelling. It was a 
“poser”? to all till it reached the foot of the class, 
when a curly-headed little fellow spelled it cor- 
rectly, and, on being asked to define it, shouted 
out, ‘* More salt!” 


“ CLARENCE, you’ve got a real kind heart,” 
gratefully observed a young lady on the cars to 
a sallow-faced youth as he dropped a prize pack- 
age of pop-corn in her lap. ‘Yes, Mary, my 
heart’s all right,” he sadly replied; “ what I 
want is a new liver.”"—Brooklyn Argus. 





““Wuat is the matter, sir?’’ said a surgeon 
to his patient. ‘‘ Well, I have eaten some oysters, 
and I suppose they have disagreed with me.”’ 
‘* Have you eaten anything else?” ‘‘ Well, no, 
—why, yes, I did, tuo. That is, I took for my 
tea, a mince pie, four bottles of ale, and two 
glasses of gin, and I have eaten the oysters since ; 
and I really believe the oysters were not good 
for me.” 























In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press,and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
or physiological science. 





LIVER COMPLAINT, NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA, 
anp Heapacue.—Their Causes, Prevention, 
and Cure. By M. L. Holbrook, M.D., editor 
of the Herald of Health. New York: Wood & 
Holbrook. Price, $1.00. 

The extensive prevalence of the maladies named 
in the above title is warrant enough for the book 
which Dr. Holbrook has written. To the liver 
are traceable innumerable forms of derangement, 
both of body and mind. Iu fact, physicians of 
the drug school pretty generally administer 
medicines which shall “ act upon” the liver, if 
there be symptoms of stomach or heart derange- 
ment. ‘‘ Torpid liver,’ a very common form of 
abnormality, and the principal resultant a failure 
to convert the albumen and fibrin of the blood 
into urea, are discussed with much clearness, 
illustrations from the experience of eminent 
physicians and from the practice of the author 
being given. 

As for the causes of liver diseases, they are 
assigned to miasma, impure water, bad air, nerv- 
ous excitement, heredity, drugs, alcoholism, 
bad foot. As for the prevention and cure, the 
avoidance of the deleterious substances and in- 
fluences we have mentioned is enjoined. “ Fruit 
used properly is an almost certain panacea for 
diseases of the liver,’’ and other hygienic methods 
are suggestive. In the chapter ‘‘ Misccllaneous 
Questions Answered,” many practical hints arc 
given. 

In talking up the subject of dyspepsia the ad- 
vice is, in general, wholesome, but one or two 
statements of big eaters stagger us. How could 
a man, doctor, “‘ immediately after breakfast eat 
twenty-five pounds of boiled rice?” Do you 
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know the dimensions of such a quantity? Any 
good house-wife would tell you. 

In the Notes on Headache, many curious cus- 
toms of severity are very properly denounced as 
conducive to the disease, 


FAMILIAR TALKS TO Boys.—By the Rev. 
John Hall, D.D. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 

This volume is made up of four lectures or 
addresses, delivered by the reverend author to 
the pupils of Charlier Institute. They are “frank 
and familiar’’ in tone and language, as they 
should be, to obtain the ear of, and prevail as, 
moral instruction in the minds of young people. 
As a religious teacher of youth, Dr. Hall is able, 
knowing how to spice precept with example, 
and taking illustrations from every-day life. 
Ropp’s COMMERCIAL CALCULATOR, De- 

signed for the Use of Farmers, Mechanics, 

Business Men, and Laborers. By Christian 

Ropp, Jr., of Bloomington, Ill. Price, in cloth, 

60 cents and $1.00; morocco, $1.50. 

An examination of this very neatly prepared 
vade-mecum satisfies us that it is an exceedingly 
valuable work, comprising an arithmetic, ready- 
reckoner, memorandum and pocket-book, tables 
showing the value and weight of wheat, corn, 
rye, oats, cattle, coal, lumber, etc., from one 
pound to acar-load ; the measurement of timber, 
and areas in general; arithmetical calculations, 
such as are incident to commercial and legal 
transactions, etc., ete. 

The author has introduced several new methods 
for the brief and simple calculation of questions 
which are generally deemed intricate and per- 
plexing. For the use of farmers and of business 
men, this work is peculiarly applicable. Copies 
may be ordered from this oflice. 


FourTH ANNUAL REPORT of the Board 

of Health of the city of Boston: 1876. 

This fresh document adds the quality of high 
value to its freshness, a not very usual attribute 
of annual reports from city officials. The 
mortality lists do not tally altogether with popu- 
lar belief concerning the death rate among differ- 
ent classes of New England society; and, as much 
care has been taken to secure full returns, they 
may be accepted in their showing that more 
deaths occur among the children of the foreign 
born, in proportion to number, than among the 
children of natives. 

The very full returns with regard to the causes 
of infant mortality include detailed statements 
respecting the care taken by physicians of the 
children of poor citizens. Boston is evidently 
awakening to a sense of the necd of looking 
after the children—if the standard of the general 
health of the pcpulation is to be raised; a good 
diet, pure air, and intelligent treatment are urged 
as the true basis of juvenile vigor. To afford the 
poor some relief in summer a “sea shore home” 





has been established at Beverly, and the results 
of the experiment thus far, in the treatment of 
one hundred and thirty-three sick children with 
pure air and proper nourishment, are very en- 
couraging to those interested in it. 





PUBLICATIONS AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 


IN THE GOVERNMENT AGRICULTURAL REPORT 
for July, Mr. Dodge includes an interesting re- 
view of the Agricultural exhibits at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition, also some official data on 
“Planting Forest Trees in Spain, and Destruc- 
tion of Locusts.’’ Many items of correspondence 
are added which have a practical value to the 
farmer and economist. Mr. Dodge should be 
enabled to distribute these monthly reports ex- 
tensively among our husbandmen. 


No. 3 or Dr. SerzeR’s Micro-PHOTOGRAPHS 
1n HisTOLoey have been received from the Pub- 
lishers, Messrs. J. H. Coates & Son, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. It contains admirable representations 
of bone and cartilage. Plate IX. being a section 
of a Foetal Femur; X. Enchondroma from the 
thigh; XI. Hyaline Cartilage of the Larynx; 
XII. Transverse Section of Dry Bone. The 
character of the descriptions of these views is as 
full and clear as could be desired. 


No. 2 oF SERIAL ScreNcE PUBLICATIONS is en- 
titled “Topics for Thought in Opposition to 
Materialistic, Philosophic Thought in All Ages.” 
By Lawrence 8, Benson. And so far as it goes, 
is an excellent epitome of the ancient philosophies 
and speculations. Price 15 cents. Serial Science 
Society, New York. 


. 

Every-pay Topics is the title of a new book 
by J. G. Holland, editor of Scribner’s Monthly, and 
compiled mainly from his brief sketches publish- 
ed in that magazine. 


LIVING WITNESSES; OR, VOICES FROM 

THE INEBRIATES’ Home. 

This pamphlet is a compilation of notes relating 
to the treatment of specific cases of inebriety, and 
of extracts from letters and reports of patients 
who have been discharged as cured. The record, 
as a whole, is creditable to the institution which 
is maintained for the comfort and cure of the un- 
fortunate victims of dipsomania, and offers much 
substantial encouragement to those who are 
under the influence of the demon of drink, yet 
hope to extricate themselves from his toils. 

An Appendix contains an abstract of the 
Annual Report of the President of the Kings 
County Inebriates’ Home to the Legislature of 
the State of New York, from which it appears 
that the average time of a dipsomania patient 
under treatment is thirty-one weeks. Of those 
who were discharged in 1875, eighty-five per 
cent. are known to be doing well. 





